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PREFACE 


Turis little book, though not separable into two parts, has 
grown from two foci—how the administrator of a university 
can do his work effectively, and some of the questions that 
work presents. These two subjects cannot be treated quite 
independently, for they run into one another, and the 
writer is well aware that he has hardly attempted to weld 
them into a coherent whole. 

The first of them, that of administration with its lessons, 
applies by no means exclusively to educational institutions, 
but a study of it in relation to them has, perhaps, the advan- 
tage that a university presents most of the questions arising 
in business concerns besides those peculiar to itself. For the 
purpose of discussing them one must understand the material 
with which the academic administrator works—the univer- 
sity, the college, their origin, nature and method of operation. 

The other subject is, in effect, the working out of two 
theories, one, that there is a difference between developing 
the power of the mind and stocking it with information (two 
objects that must go on together although not identical in 
aim or means) ; the other, that intellectual growth is essen- 
tially a process of self-education under guidance. If this last 
is accepted as at least in part true it follows that the desire 
for such self-education is fundamental, and any means of 
provoking it work considering. 
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The book is by no means an account of what the writer 
has done, for much of what is portrayed he certainly has not 
done. Moreover, the administrator is treated as an indi- 
vidual, whereas he is commonly, if not always, a composite 
being, whereof the titular head gets the praise and the blame, 
and the result is a joint product. But an individual can 
properly claim to have learned something personally from 
the joint experience. 

To Professor Lawrence J. Henderson, that most stimu- 
lating of comrades, earnest gratitude is due for reading the 
manuscript, correcting errors and making valuable sug- 
gestions. 

A. LawrENcE Low.ELt. 


Boston, April 23, 1938 
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CHAPTER ONE 


IDEA, PLAN AND PATTERN 


GENERAL Hooker, appointed commander of the Army of 
the Potomac, had, in the spring of 1863, the excellent idea of 
crossing the Rappahannock, and getting unobserved and with 
superior forces in the rear of General Lee, whose army lay at 
Fredericksburg. But it was an idea rather than a plan fully 
worked out, for Hooker does not appear to have decided 
clearly what he should do after the greater part of his army 
had crossed the river. When a quick offensive was essential 
for the success of his maneuver he delayed at Chancellors- 
ville so long that the enemy seized the initiative, marched 
round his front, attacked him on both flanks, caused him to 
retreat, and made his strategic idea fruitless. 

Fifty-one years later another attempt was made to get in 
the rear of a hostile army, this time carefully planned in 
every detail. At the first battle of the Marne the Germans 
intended to attack the French army in front with a force 
sufficient to hold it in position, and at the same time envelop 
its left flank by a large corps under von Kluck. If successful 
this would have resulted in destroying that army, or compell- 
ing its retreat far to the southwest. In either case Paris would 
have been exposed, and the resistance of both France and 
England would have been greatly impeded ; but, in fact, the 
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turning movement was blocked by the unexpected appear- 
ance upon von Kluck’s flank of Maunoury’s army, reinforced 
by the garrison of Paris under Gallieni. This compelled von 
Kluck to face about, and led to the falling back of the whole 
German line, thereby frustrating the strategic plan of the 
initial German campaign. It has been said that the effect 
might, indeed, have been more serious if Maunoury had not 
reinforced his outposts on September 5th, when they first 
came into collision with those of the enemy, and thus revealed 
to von Kluck the presence of a strong force on his right; for 
if, as Joffre intended, its existence had not been known until 
the next day Maunoury would have fallen upon the rear of 
von Kluck, who was rapidly marching south, with the result 
that the German army, instead of retreating north through 
France, would have been obliged to fall back farther to the 
east through Belgium, and leave the great industrial region 
of Flanders in French possession. 

These examples suffice to show the need in war of a 
complete plan of operations, and also a plan elastic enough 
to meet unforeseen obstacles to its accomplishment. 

Now a critic may wonder how these events relate to the 
experience of a university president, and directly they do 
not; yet they may illustrate the problems with which he has 
to deal, for military examples, because physical maneuvers 
on a terrain, and hence graphic, can be drawn on a map 
and made visible, whereas most other plans exist solely in the 
mind and can be made tangible only by elaborate explana- 
tion, or only by comparisons that are often misleading. Any 
intelligent child can be made, by an unusually competent 
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teacher, to understand the maneuvers that brought victory 
to Epaminondas at Leuctra, to Frederick at Rossbach, to 
Napoleon at Marengo, to the Allies at Waterloo; but both 
knowledge and imagination are required to follow those of 
Talleyrand in his ingenious negotiations at Vienna and at 
London. 

Principles similar to those of the military art apply to 
civil projects, but these take so much more time in execu- 
tion, the reasons for success or failure are so much more 
complex, that it is less easy to unravel the relations of cause 
and effect than in the case of battles. Yet a design, com- 
plete and elastic, is not less essential, and for want of a 
better word we may call it a pattern—not an inappropriate 
expression, for it connotes a picture in the mind with the 
essential features clearly drawn, the subsidiary ones sketched 
in, the background well marked, and the foreground or 
approach indicated. 

The path of an administrator with a plan to carry out is 
often far from smooth. At Morning Prayers in the Harvard 
chapel some years ago, Professor William B. Munro spoke 
from the text in Isaiah, “They shall mount up with wings 
as eagles, they shall run, and not be weary ; they shall walk, 
and not faint,” pointing out that this seemed to be an anti- 
climax, but that in fact it was not difficult to mount up 
with wings as eagles—that 1s, to form an idea of something 
great one would like to do; or to run and not be weary— 
that is to make a start at it;—that the hard thing in life 
was to walk and not faint, to persist until success in 
struggling against obstacles when the enthusiasm of others 
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has cooled, when the path is rugged and the end appears 
doubtful and remote. Here again is the contrast between 
the idea, the plan and something beyond which requires 
not merely perseverance but an insight into all that will 
come in carrying the project through, a conception of it as 
a whole, what it involves or entails, what opposition it will 
meet, what is essential to it and what is not. 

This last is vital, for many a man has failed to execute 
an otherwise carefully prepared plan by not perceiving its 
true essence, and by insisting on some detail not of primary 
significance, but in his mind so incorporated with the 
scheme that he clings to it, risking therefor the main objec- 
tive, and losing the ship to save a sail. That seems to have 
been true of President Wilson’s unwillingness to accept the 
reservations to the League of Nations reported by the Sen- 
ate committee on foreign affairs. As one looks back on 
them they appear harmless, but President Wilson insisted 
that the measure should be accepted as he submitted it. 
Had he directed his followers to vote for the Treaty with 
the reservations it would have been ratified by an enormous 
majority. It was then too late for Senator Lodge to pro- 
pose further changes in the report that as chairman of the 
committee he had presented, and which he would have 
been obliged to defend in the Republican Convention. As 
it was, he was left free to proclaim that he had tried to make 
the best compromise possible, but was thankful that the 
whole plan had been rejected. Wilson’s error was a charac- 
teristic defect of an otherwise powerful intelligence and 
brilliant imagination. Whether the success of the League 
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was seriously affected by the absence of the United States, 
whether our presence would or would not have stiffened its 
policy, and made its members more ready to carry out their 
obligations in regard to sanctions and the use of force, are 
questions upon which opinions may differ, and need not be 
discussed here. 

For distinguishing the essential elements of a plan from 
the accessories, for perceiving the difference between the 
whole of a part and a part of the whole, the benefit of a 
pattern in our sense is great. Such a pattern is by no means 
rigid ; the final objective is perfectly definite, but the details 
are fluid and must be kept so throughout. They are merely 
the means of attaining the end, and may well vary accord- 
ing to the times and conditions in which they are applied. 
With a pattern of this kind it is comparatively easy to 
discern quickly the value of any proposal made; for one 
has not to consider it by itself as a distinct thing on its own 
merits alone, but in its relation to the whole, whether it fits 
or can be made to fit into the pattern. If the ultimate objec- 
tive is right any proper means to promote it is desirable, 
anything that will mar it is not; and to one with the pat- 
tern clearly in mind the class into which a suggestion falls 
is often obvious at once. Suppose someone offers to a law 
school a chair and laboratory of paleontology, it does not 
require an investigation by a committee, a survey by special- 
ists, minority reports on the study of fossils, and debates by 
the Faculty and Trustees to perceive that the offer is not 
germane to the teaching of law. Perhaps the academic ambi- 
tion of an educational body might make it hard to refuse such 
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a gift, especially if it contained an alternative in favor of a 
rival institution ; but that is another matter. 

The means, and even the major details, are important 
only so far as they conduce to the end. They are proximate, 
not final, and may be changed as the work proceeds; but 
changes should be foreseen, at least as possibilities to be dealt 
with when the time comes for acting upon them. A pattern 
is not the putting together of a dissected picture by seeking 
the right places for fragments which in their proper places 
make a design unknown to the player. It is precisely the 
opposite,—the attempt to contrive pieces that when all 
made and assembled will reproduce the image formed in 
the mind. The materials may be intractable, the parts may 
not fit readily together, and modifications will have to be 
made; but if the pattern is sound it should not be injured 
by changes in detail. 

Now the administrator with an extensive pattern is some- 
times under a grave disadvantage from the fact that he 
cannot explain it to people whose help he needs in carry- 
ing it out. Mark! He ought never to misinform or mislead 
them, and should tell them all that is in his mind, if he 
can, but sometimes that is impossible for three reasons: 
First, because most people cannot grasp a complex proposal 
from description. They must see it in the concrete before 
they can perceive it fully. Occupied in other things that 
consume their thought they cannot give the time and energy 
required to imagine things somewhat distant from their 
own experience. Second, because each part of the pattern 
described tends to be judged by itself as a separate entity. 
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The whole seems nebulous, but the parts in themselves dis- 
tinct and tangible, assuming thereby an importance quite 
different from the form they take in the mind of the de- 
signer, to whom their significance is measured by their rela- 
tion to the whole. Every architect knows that the ordinary 
client can judge a facade better than a drawing of the entire 
house from a corner, a mantelpiece better than the propor- 
tions of a room. Third, because so many utopian schemes 
are proposed without solid or rational basis that people are 
properly distrustful of them. No vision is self-evident or it 
would not be a vision; and no pattern is obvious or it would 
not be worth undertaking. A premature attempt to explain 
a plan in full to people who cannot understand it, to open 
prematurely a door into a building men are not prepared 
to enter, is liable to result in having the door locked and the 
key lost. This does not mean that anyone should be de- 
ceived, or that the direction of the paths should be made 
to appear different from that finally intended, although 
in fact all the necessary detours may not be obvious to the 
pioneer himself. It means that it may not be possible 
to show people what they cannot yet see, and necessary 
to assume that they will trust their chosen guide to lead 
them to a point they will be glad to reach. 

Of a similar nature is the embarrassment felt by the gov- 
ernment of a democratic country in dealing with the rulers 
of autocratic ones, for the former must show its hand and 
the latter need not. In a popularly elected representative 
body there are always means, direct or indirect, of question- 
ing the executive about its intentions and these may be used 
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either genuinely to obtain information or to embarrass the 
administration. But whatever the intent, the effect is to 
make it state its policy for the benefit of the opponent; 
whereas the autocrat can keep his own counsel and not 
reveal the purpose of his maneuvers. This has enabled such 
rulers to play games of bluff impossible for responsible gov- 
ernments, and which it is very difficult for them to counter. 
It is like playing whist where one side must lay its cards 
upon the table and the other does not. Of late years, Japan, 
Germany and Italy have all kept their cards out of sight in 
their hands, while England and France have been unable 
to call the bluff without a declaration of their real inten- 
tions that ruins any counter-bluff. “When thou playest the 
game of bluff be careful that thine adversary knoweth it 
not.” It is all very well to talk of open negotiations openly 
conducted, but that is possible only if all the parties act on 
the same principle of openness. 

One of the grave difficulties in the pursuit of any project 
lies in the fact that most people whose aid is needed are 
guided by assumptions of general principles that are only 
partially true, or true only within certain limits and often 
inapplicable beyond them. They think within a circum- 
scribed orbit and are incapable of judging things that lie 
outside. Now a project of wide scope may well go beyond 
those limits into a region where the partial truths, which they 
have supposed universal, do not apply, and hence where 
their judgment is at fault. Moreover, the difficulty with 
such people is perhaps greater to-day than ever before, be- 
cause the principles partially true but supposed to be abso- 
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lute were in the past based upon experience, whereas they 
are now more apt to rest upon theoretical assumptions. 
Formerly they often took the form of proverbs embodying 
long human observation of trial and error, and therefore 
more likely to be accurate and more truly comprehensive 
than our present-day postulates, founded upon mere 
assumptions. We hear that something is undemocratic, and 
therefore objectionable; when in fact the term has to the 
person using it in that connection no definite meaning, and 
the proposal itself no relation whatever with democracy in 
any real sense of the term. At every turn such pitfalls sur- 
round the administrator with a project, and therefore if he 
cannot immediately demonstrate his pattern he will do well 
to show, if possible, that each step in the process has a dis- 
tinct and unassailable value of its own, although its chief 
importance in his mind is really as a part of the whole plan. 

All the steps leading up to a result may be good as essen- 
tial elements of the whole, but not at all times expedient; 
for to essay too much at once may, by arousing opposition, 
imperil the plan; and this brings us to the question of tim- 
ing the different portions of a pattern. Some parts of it 
must be constructed in their proper order or they will fail 
of their object, be denatured by their environment, and be 
either useless or actually injurious. Others, especially if they 
have some obvious merit of their own, may be adopted at 
any time, while their contribution to the whole picture may 
not be apparent until much of the rest has been put to- 
gether. If they have no such intrinsic merit their signifi- 
cance will not be clear, and criticism of them may be acute 
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and hard to parry. Moreover, as foresight at the best is 
imperfect, any innovation may have by-products of more 
consequence than its direct and anticipated results. Such 
by-products must be counteracted or promoted in accord 
with their effects on the pattern as a whole, while other 
parts of it are adjusted to conform with the unexpected 
result. 

In fact we may go further and say that any step taken 
toward the end desired may have to be modified later as 
the pattern nears completion. Although good as a step, 
even necessary at the time as an approach, it may not be 
good as a part of the final structure. It may have served 
its purpose and require to be changed or even abandoned 
altogether ; like the scaffolding of a building, indispensable 
in the process but removed when the structure is finished. 
How far this is known beforehand will depend upon how 
thoroughly the pattern, and the relation of its constituent 
parts, have been seen in advance. Some years ago a vigor- 
ous effort was made to get rid of the undesirable proprietary 
medical schools, and for that purpose the licensing boards 
of the various States made stringent rules about the admis- 
sion to practice, prescribing the subjects applicants must 
have been taught, and the time they must have devoted to 
them. These rules were effective for their object, but when 
that had been achieved the Committee on Improving Med- 
ical Education found that their rigidness was hampering 
the progress of the best schools by preventing improvement 
in the methods of preparing their students for an ever- 
changing profession, and therefore strove, not without suc- 
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cess, to have them modified. The licensing boards had seen 
only an immediate objective, and not what might happen 
when that had been attained—clearly a case of mistaking 
a proximate means for an ultimate end. We may remark 
that a particular pattern may not be the only way of attain- 
ing a given result. There may be many different ways of 
reaching the same end in which the methods to be used by 
no means coincide. In fact both the pattern and the means 
used to attain it may be totally different ; yet any one pattern 
must be consistent with itself. 

_ A matter which has apparently little application to indus- 
trial concerns, but much to the head of a university or 
college, is that of retaining the initiative in his own hand. 
It has less importance in business management, because 
in the nature of the case the initiative rests with the chief 
administrator. If he has the qualities he ought to possess, 
the members of the Board of Directors, who give only a 
part of their time to the concern, can hardly compete in 
initiative with him, and the permanent officials are essen- 
tially his subordinates, acting by, with and under him; for 
although they may be entrusted with large responsibilities, 
and have patterns of their own for carrying them out, these 
should not conflict with the pattern of the chief. But the 
professors in a university or college are not, and should 
never be considered, the subordinates of the president. They 
are colleagues, striving to ascertain and impart truth, and 
any attempt to treat them as agents employed to carry out 
directions degrades both them and the scholarship for 
which they stand. Therefore any analogy drawn from a 
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business corporation, and especially one bearing upon the 
relation of the professors to the president and trustees, is 
liable to be grossly misleading and should be avoided. But 
the president, though not in a position of command, must 
be the leader if he has a pattern to carry out. Suggestions 
he should of course receive with the greatest joy and atten- 
tion, deciding, however, for himself which of them he 
should favor, and, if it is possible, when they should be 
brought forward. 

Moreover, the professors are members of a faculty that 
regulates the teaching so far as it can properly be done by 
uniform rules, and they are entitled to propose changes that 
seem to any of them improvements. Yet while these may be 
good in themselves, or at least plausible, they may not be 
consistent with the greater good contained in the president’s 
pattern. To safeguard his chance to carry this out, to avoid 
being drawn into a false path, he must strive to retain the 
initiative, so far as possible, in his own hands, keeping the 
lead by presenting a new feature of his pattern as soon as 
others have become established; and to have it as a whole 
clearly in mind is a great aid in doing so. Much must de- 
pend upon the opportunities that arise from time to time, 
but an ever-present pattern makes its possessor perceive 
these rapidly, and take quick advantage of them. 

Speaking of the professors tempts one to an excursus on 
academic freedom; but, except for insisting that this is the 
very life blood of any institution of higher learning, the 
writer can add nothing to his Annual Report of a score of 
years ago, and merely reprints as an appendix that part of 
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that Report. There is, however, one misconception to 
which it may be worth while to refer. A university is a col- 
lection of scholars representing many different intellectual 
interests and attitudes of mind, but it is also a society for 
the promotion and imparting of knowledge, and as such its 
members have, and should have, social relations and re- 
sponsibilities. Now, among their many qualities, otherwise 
excellent, scholars occasionally tend to be mischief makers 
for reasons probably complex, but quite apart from the 
scholarly promotion of their ideas, and sometimes without 
being conscious of it. Such men may be conservative or 
radical, though they are usually extreme in some direction, 
and the objection to them is not on account of their views, 
but because their idea of lubricating machinery is to throw 
a monkey wrench into it. It is no breach of academic free- 
dom to avoid appointing such men; though once on the 
ladder any failure to promote them is quickly regarded 
as such. Academic freedom consists in the right to form 
and express opinions of any kind rather than give vent to 
emotions, to tell what one has discovered by study rather 
than to explode one’s sentiments, even if for the man him- 
self it is often hard to distinguish them, and the emotional 
impulse is the more violent. 

But to return to the administrator and his pattern. No 
mind acts with entire precision, and perhaps no one ever 
devised and carried out a pattern perfectly. Some approx- 
imation thereto, however, would probably be found if we 
could analyse the thoughts of men who have carried out 
long projects, large or small. Certainly it has been true 
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of many of the great historical figures, ancient and modern, 
such as Augustus, Alexander Hamilton, Talleyrand, Bis- 
marck and Cavour. The degree of exactness in the pattern, 
the amount of its modification in the process of carrying 
it out, the extent to which the order of the parts has been 
foreseen, must have varied greatly, but something in the 
nature of a pattern will often, at least, be found to have 
been followed,—allowing, of course, for the fact that any 
man is likely to think his own past procedure more system- 
atic than it has really been. The suggestions given here 
are, therefore, rather a sketch of how a design can be exe- 
cuted, and the lines of a pattern best followed, than a 
description of the way it has ever been actually done. 

In navigating among the manifold shoals of life one 
must either be constantly sounding, ready to come about 
quickly, or one must have a chart. ‘The former may be well 
enough for one who is thinking only of himself, and is 
satisfied with making a successful turn and getting out; but 
anyone in charge of an enduring institution for the benefit 
of others should be able to lay his course with confidence. 
In fact, the perfect administrator, with a perfect chart, 
which is, of course, an essential part of his equipment, 
should never be taken by surprise. His pattern if adequate 
should enable him to consider all possible contingencies 
more quickly and accurately than he could otherwise do, so 
that, although he may not have foreseen the particular 
form they take, he will be prepared to meet them as they 
come. 

Herein is a curious fact, not always recognized, that there 
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are many cases where rapidity of decision is more im- 
portant than correctness. To take an obvious case: Suppose 
a great parade in city streets, and that on its line of march 
close ahead a barrier blocks the way; a detour must be 
made to right or left, it matters little which, but if not 
ordered instantly the whole body of marchers will be thrown 
into inextricable confusion. In such a case the marshal who 
selects at once the least desirable detour makes a small mis- 
take, but he that hesitates commits a fatal error. This is, of 
course, an extreme example where the need for quick action 
is great and the difference between possible alternatives 
negligible; but cases not very unlike it in their essential 
nature occur constantly where rapidity of decision out- 
weighs in importance the decision made. Such questions, 
individual rights not being involved, relate mainly to mat- 
ters of procedure, and although the alternatives seem to be 
mutually exclusive they are often only different ways of 
attaining the same end. 

Although the decision in itself may be of slight impor- 
tance, there are some considerations. to be observed on ac- 
count of its effect upon others. In the first place the author- 
ity of an officer, whether subordinate or otherwise, should 
not be needlessly impaired, and in the long run the adminis- 
trator will be wise to assume the responsibility and blame 
for an error himself, rather than cast it upon an agent, un- 
less convinced that the latter is so incompetent that he is 
prepared to remove him, and even then it had better be 
done at some other time. For this reason the distinguished 
head of a large industrial concern makes a rule to write 
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some answer to any complaint he receives before investigat- 
ing it, in order not to involve his subordinate. 

Another consideration comes from the force of prece- 
dents, which, like small openings in a dyke, are liable unless 
carefully planned and guarded to become serious breaches 
in the work; for precedents harden into rules, and as ap- 
plied to individuals create a claim of justice difficult to set 
aside. Well has it been said that hard cases make bad law. 
Therefore in making a decision, not in itself important, it is 
wise to bear in mind whether one is doing so in a form that 
will give rise to a precedent hereafter hampering; but here 
again a pattern will help foresight. 

A large part of the work of an administrator is, of course, 
making decisions, often between alternatives, and some- 
times between two evils both of which cannot be wholly 
escaped. There are indeed cases where the real choice is 
between two extremes, either of them being in fact better 
than anything intermediate,—a curious exception to Aris- 
totle’s preference for the mean. The classical example is, of 
course, that of the Caudine Forks where Cato advised that 
the entrapped Samites should either be all killed so as to 
subjugate the tribe, or let go unharmed and thereby made 
friends; but situations of this kind are constantly recurring 
in public life and in business affairs. A factory with an in- 
adequate plant, machinery out of date, and short of assets 
is faced by the alternative of raising new capital or going 
out of business, either being better than struggling along, 
constantly losing money and rolling up debt until bank- 
ruptcy is inevitable. A university may contain a department 
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which under existing conditions does not, and cannot, do 
satisfactory work, which is rather a snare than a benefit to 
the students that enter it, which cannot be made really use- 
ful without a drain upon the valuable parts of the institu- 
tion, and yet where pride makes its abandonment difficult. 
In these examples hesitation or delay is the least desirable 
course to pursue. Such cases usually result from misfortune, 
both alternatives being objectionable. They often occur 
unexpectedly and require rapid decision. Therefore they 
are peculiarly difficult, and people will disagree about the 
wisdom of the decision; but they often lead to great suc- 
cess or failure. When foreseen, as the administrator with 
an adequate pattern may foresee, matters may be steered 
in one direction or another so that the decision is not made 
under pressure, for such decisions are, if possible, to be 
avoided. It is when one isin a hurry that a shoestring breaks. 

In the last quarter of a century we have seen in inter- 
national affairs the results of postponing a choice between 
two unfortunate alternatives, or of attempting to pursue a 
middle course between them. It has been said that if Great 
Britain had notified Germany early enough that an inva- 
sion of Belgium would compel her to join France in the 
Great War, the Kaiser would have held his hand. Like all 
studies in hypothetics—that is, speculation on what might 
have happened but never did—this conjecture is uncertain, 
but it has been taken seriously enough for recrimination on 
who was to blame. For our purpose it is needless to con- 
sider that question; and perhaps in this case no one was 
personally at fault, for under the existing conditions it may 
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well be that no member of the cabinet could have prevailed 
upon that body to give such a warning to the Kaiser; and 
yet, treating Great Britain as an entity with a popular gov- 
ernment, the failure to do so was probably an error due to 
lack of foresight in its political organs; for, as the event 
proved, it could have done no harm and might have pre- 
vented the war. 

This was a case of hesitation to choose quickly and de- 
cisively between two inevitable alternatives,—those of sup- 
porting France or leaving her to her fate. An example of 
trying to pursue a middle course came in Italy’s war with 
Ethiopia, where sanctions were carried to the extent of 
exasperating Italy, but not far enough to prevent her from 
conquering the country. One might give other examples 
from the dealings, or lack of dealings, with the various 
moves of Germany, largely tentative but successful on her 
part. In some of these cases it would seem that a lack of 
foresight postponed consideration until the question had 
hardened into a choice between very unfortunate alterna- 
tives. Of course the object of Hitler was to bring the matter 
to just such a situation, which a long look ahead might 
have prevented. Such a habit of postponing consideration 
of difficult questions until a decision has become inevitable 
does not seem unpopular with the English public, and is 
called the policy of “muddling through.” By horsemen it 
might derisively be called taking time by the fetlock. 

May it not be suggested in this connection that in some 
cases the most obvious action, that of a mere protest, and 
no more, may be the worst course that can be taken, because 
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it commits a government to an international attitude with- 
out in the least restraining the conduct protested. By ag- 
gressive nations it may be taken to mean that such things 
are disapproved but will not be resented or opposed, which 
is the very thing they want to know, and it is undesirable that 
they should know. 

A final word about the administrator. He should never 
feel hurried, or have the sense of working under pressure, 
for such things interfere gravely with the serenity of judg- 
ment that he should always retain. His business is to over- 
see and direct, not to do things himself. It is for him to 
think and plan, and commit the doing to others who can, 
perhaps, do it better than he could himself; and the larger 
the concern, the more complex, the more diversified its ac- 
tivities, the more the administrator must divest himself of 
detail, and strive to have in his mind a clear and constantly 
changing picture of the whole. If he feels overworked it is 
because he does not know how to delegate work to others, 
and trust them to accomplish the results in their own way, 
although not precisely the way he would do them him- 
self; for to delegate means, to some extent, committing 
to the judgment of others the method of attaining the 
result desired. In, fact the great art in administration is to 
know what to direct oneself, and what to commit to others 
with merely an indication of the end to be attained. 

The administrator must not only plan and direct, he 
must oversee and inspect; for he must know how far the 
plans are being actually carried out, and what their effect 
has been. For that purpose he must devise means of meas- 
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uring the results obtained ; for in education the results are 
elusive, and so are financial ones unless the administrator 
understands the keeping of accounts. Although he is the 
source of direction which must come mainly from his head- 
quarters, it is wise for him not only to receive advice and 
reports there, but to consult with his subordinates frequently 
in their offices. Somehow, it is hard to say why, this gives 
him, or perhaps gives others, a sense of intimacy with the 
whole concern. He gets into a contact with its parts unlike 
what comes from a formal report at his desk, and there is 
not the same feeling of limited time as when a series of 
short appointments have been arranged; and yet it takes 
little if any longer, for he leaves when he pleases. In short 
the administrator must not forget that not only the profes- 
sors are colleagues but the subordinate officers also; that 
every organization needs team play for success, and this in 
turn means mutual sympathy and devotion. 

If the administrator feels tired or hurried it means that 
he is doing too much, that he has not learned that his busi- 
ness is thinking, not routine, and hence to put off until to- 
morrow the routine things that must be done to-day, and 
do to-day the things that can be done any day, for they are 
the important ones. If it does not mean this it means that 
the time has come to pass the work into younger hands. 

Much of the success of the administrator in carrying out 
a program depends upon how far it is his sole object over- 
shadowing everything else, or how far he is thinking of 
himself ; for this last is an obstruction that has caused many 
a good man to stumble and a good cause to fall. The two 
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aims are inconsistent, often enough for us to state as a gen- 
eral rule that one cannot both do things and get the credit 
for them. At least the keeping of the credit in mind makes 
the accomplishment much more difficult. It tends to arouse 
opposition, and what is still more important to distract the 
administrator’s own mind from the single object he is try- 
ing to pursue. Of King Louis Philippe it was said that 
when he had achieved something he cackled like a hen that 
had laid an egg. For a statesman leading a movement it 
is very difficult not to identify his own personality with the 
cause so far as to deem himself essential to it, and thus make 
it fall with him. 

In another way the attitude attributed to an adminis- 
trator affects the chance of success in his enterprise; a way 
that seems strange and contradictory. If he desires to inno- 
vate he will be greatly helped by having the reputation of 
being conservative, because the radicals who want a change 
are little offended by the fact of change, while the con- 
servatives will be likely to follow him because they look on 
him as sharing their temperament and point of view. The 
converse is also true, and for the same reason: a radical can 
resist change with comparatively small complaint from his 
fellow reds, while the conservatives find little to charge him 
with. A very striking example of this paradox was that of 
Cairns, who, as Lord Chancellor in a conservative govern- 
ment, remodeled the whole structure of the old English 
courts of justice in a way that if proposed by a Liberal, and 
still more by a Radical, would have been regarded as a 
sacrilegious destruction of venerable institutions. Not that 
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any honest man would, or any other could, intentionally 
pass for what he is not; but sometimes people are strangely 
mislabeled, and labels mean so many inconsistent things 
that it is strange they should have such power to attract 
and repel as they manifestly possess. 


CHAPTER TWO 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


How is it that in the United States institutions of higher 
learning have been almost servile copies of European 
models, and yet are so different from their prototypes? The 
American college was modeled, historically, upon those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, to which it now bears little or no 
resemblance in form of government, means of instruction 
or method of determining qualifications for a degree. The 
Graduate School was copied deliberately from the German 
university ; yet, there again—although the time for depar- 
ture from the original has been much shorter—the greater 
part of the teaching and examinations for most of the stu- 
dents, their life, and habits are quite different from those of 
German universities in their great era before the war. 
Universities as we know them are essentially a product of 
the Middle Ages. Schools and groups of scholars existed in 
the ancient world, gathered about some great thinker, but 
although at Athens, and still more at Alexandria, some of 
them lasted a long time they were very different from uni- 
versities as we know them. On the other hand, the corpo- 
rate spirit of the Middle Ages, which made men of the same 
occupation associate in permanent guilds, led scholars, at 
the revival of learning in the twelfth century, to do the 
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same. Hence came the universities of Bologna, Paris, and 
later of Oxford and others. To some of these, especially to 
Paris, students came from all parts of Europe, grouping 
themselves by their origin into nations, and later into resi- 
dential colleges founded, in the main, to educate priests; 
for the ecclesiastical affiliations of the universities caused 
their members to be regarded as prospective clerics, entitled 
to the privileges of the order. Nor were these trifling; for 
priests, whether regular, secular or performing no religious 
functions whatever, could be tried for crime only by an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, which seldom troubled a man with- 
out actual clerical duties. So strong was the presumption 
of priesthood that in England, for example, the ability to 
read and write was enough to enable a man to plead his 
clergy, and thereby escape the jurisdiction of the criminal 
court. Not only to a lawyer, but to anyone who cares about 
the development of institutions, there is an interest in the 
history of the benefit of clergy, with its gradual extension 
to larger and larger sections of the community on one hand, 
and on the other the exclusion from its benefits of men 
charged with the more serious crimes, until it disappeared | 
altogether. It was one of many cases of the use of shams, 
which will be discussed later in this book. 

The nations and colleges were at first controlled by the 
students themselves, but gradually more and more by the 
masters as the system became crystallized; the tendency in 
Paris being toward greater centralization in the hands of 
the university officials, at Oxford and Cambridge more in 
favor of the colleges. Meanwhile the older universities 
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themselves were losing students, partly perhaps because of 
the founding of new ones. The fabulous attendance of 
30,000 or more at Paris and Oxford in the thirteenth cen- 
tury has been effectually disproved by Rashdall; but still 
there was a falling off in numbers, and later in their 
monopoly of learning and thought. It may seem strange 
that an increase in the number of people who desired an 
education should not be accompanied by enlarged attend- 
ance at the places where it was to be had; that the growth 
of learning should not increasingly attract scholars to the 
spots where it was stored, and that the productive men 
among them should not have continued to do their writing 
there; but, in fact, the result was not unnatural. In the first 
place these premises were only partly true. Grammar 
schools, where boys could get the rudiments of education, 
had been founded; wealth had increased, so that the squire 
or prosperous merchant could employ a tutor for his son 
instead of sending him to a distance. No doubt the rise of 
nationalities tended to discourage attendance at foreign 
universities, and so did the schism of the Reformation. In 
fact the causes for the decline in the world-wide position 
of these institutions were many and subtle; but one of them 
was surely their loss of the monopoly in the tools of learn- 
ing. 

In Notre Dame de Paris Victor Hugo has a chapter en- 
titled Le livre tuera Pédifice, on the way mankind formerly 
expressed and perpetuated its ideas by architecture, and 
how the invention of printing had made this needless, espe- 
cially in the case of great churches and cathedrals as illu- 
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minated missals with sacred stories and dogmas depicted 
in their carvings and windows. Printing struck a blow at 
the universities also by depriving them of their monopoly 
of books. No more need scholars and writers reside there 
to have access to the manuscripts they required, for they 
could buy the most important ones at a comparatively 
small price in print. With the improvement in public order 
and the refinement of manners, the landed noble, who 
formerly spent his evenings in the castle hall with his re- 
tainers, retired into his withdrawing room or parloir, prid- 
ing himself in being a man of culture and on collecting a 
library. This was true also of many a prosperous trades- 
man in the town; so that if he or his son felt inclined to 
write he could do so without living at a university, while 
printing gave him an outlet to readers quite independent 
of academic teaching, and far more free; with the result 
that the great thinkers of the seventeenth, and still more of 
the eighteenth, century wrote outside rather than within 
academic walls. Such men formed societies apart from the 
universities, and in short the old hives of learning ceased to 
be, as they had been, great swarms of students under the 
only learned leaders. In the eighteenth century they be- 
came somnolent, and devoted themselves less to productive 
scholarship than to the teaching of youth, which was too 
often somnolent also. 

To some extent that was the situation even when the 
English colonists settled in North America. In founding 
Harvard the people of Massachusetts Bay took as their 
model the institution they knew best, the college of Cam- 
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bridge and Oxford, which to them was a place for teach- 
ing. Even had they aspired to found a university they 
could not have done it without action by the crown, for to 
charter such a body was a royal prerogative that would 
not have been used in favor of an institution under Puritan 
control. Now, it was only a university that had the right to 
confer degrees; and hence the alumni of the new college 
here would have had no academic recognition, or been 
forced to cross the ocean to get it, had not Dunster, the 
first president of Harvard College, assumed power to give 
degrees, and persuaded Oxford and Cambridge to recog- 
nize them as equivalent to their own. This was, of course, 
satisfactory to the authorities here; but it was a bold step, 
and one that bore fruit later. It was the first declaration of 
independence, in that it declared and settled for the col- © 
onies the principle of the freedom of education from con- 
trol by Church and State in the mother country. 

We have seen that by the eighteenth century the chief 
occupation of the universities in Europe was the education 
of youth. That was precisely what the people of the Eng- 
lish-speaking colonies wanted, and in Harvard they seemed 
to have a model ready made—a teaching college with 
power to confer degrees. Such, therefore, was the form 
generally adopted, and it lent itself readily to a multitude 
of small institutions scattered over the land rather than to 
a few large and more complex ones. There were, of course, 
other motives for the founding of many colleges—local and 
personal pride, denominational ambition, the vast expanse 
of the country, the poor roads and, until railroads were 
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built, the length of time required to travel to a central 
point. But the chief impulse was the tendency to copy a 
form that had established itself and proved useful. The 
process became more rapid with the achievement of inde- 
pendence, the spread of the population westward and the 
admission of new States, until now the list in the Globe 
Almanac of the principal colleges in the United States con- 
tains over six hundred names, forty-two of them in Ohio 
alone where the educational system developed during the 
period when college building was at its height. Of course 
this list also includes universities, but the vast majority are 
strictly colleges of the traditional type—and show the per- 
sistence of a type when it has once become established until 
something happens that compels a change. 

It may be observed that although in its inception the 
American college was an intentional copy of those in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, it could of necessity be only a partial 
one in fact; and the developments that have since taken 
place there have made the divergence still greater, until little 
resemblance is left. The two types differ in the form of 
government, which is there by the fellows and here by a 
body of trustees, a president and a faculty. They are un- 
like in the means of instruction, there by a tutor sup- 
plemented by such lectures as the student chooses to 
attend, and here by a series of courses by professors and 
instructors. The methods of determining the qualifications 
for a degree are also diverse, there by two general examina- 
tions, one part way through the course, and the other at 
the end, conducted by men who have taken no part in the 
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instruction of the students, here in most places by marks in 
the several courses. : 

During the nineteenth century three changes occurred in 
the higher education of the United States. The older and 
the stronger colleges had been collecting scholars of emi- 
nence in various fields, had been expanding their functions 
by the addition of professional schools of Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, etc., and in fact had become uni- 
versities in the European sense. Curiously enough, Harvard 
acquired the title before it could fairly be said to have earned 
it, for as yet the college had not taken on its new functions. 
In the first Constitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, 
and though often amended never superseded, there is a 
chapter entitled “The University at Cambridge,” which 
provides that the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege “‘shall have, hold, use, exercise and enjoy all the 
powers . . . which they now have, or are entitled to have, 
hold, use, exercise and enjoy,” and thus was made legal the 
power to confer degrees, which they had exercised for a 
century and a half by usurpation, for the benefit of liberty 
in education. 

The second great change was the creation of the State _ 
universities, beginning with that of Michigan and extend- 
ing over all the other States to the westward. They were 
mainly the product of German ideas, and the crown of a 
system of public schools throughout the State; but while | 
their origin may lie in Germany, in operation they resemble 
the universities in that country no more closely than the 
older colleges do their English prototypes. They are dis- 
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tinctly an American product, and—save for the agricul- 
tural and mechanical departments in some, but not all, 
of them and the public control—they do not differ essen- 
tially in their methods from the endowed universities in the 
eastern part of the country. They do, however, make life 
hard for the independent colleges of the older type in their 
part of the country, not because of their origin or of state 
control but because, by means of a device called the com- 
bined degree, they allow the last two years of undergrad- 
uate work to be taken in their professional schools, thereby 
shortening to that extent the total period required before 
beginning practice. For many men, perhaps for most men, 
that may be distinctly wise, but it undermines the colleges 
by tempting their students away at the end of their second 
year. Embarrassed by the difficulty of raising funds, as — 
compared to the State universities with their hands in the 
public treasury, many of them must frankly abandon the 
effort to give a full college course; and, under the name of 
junior colleges, offer only the first two years, becoming in 
methods and effect continuation high schools. How fully 
the independent colleges will be able to compete with the 
State universities while offering the four years general 
course traditional in America is one of the interesting ques- 
tions in American education. 

The third change in our universities came in the seven- 
ties by the establishment of the graduate schools, first at 
Johns Hopkins, where President Gilman gathered a small 
band of remarkable teachers and students. Unfortunately, 
as it seems to the writer, he conferred degrees on the latter, 
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for had he not done so the institution might have remained 
a small and highly distinguished body of men satisfied to 
trust to themselves and their achievements for success; * 
and the stronger colleges might well have developed to 
the level of European universities. Whereas in fact the de- 
gree attained a commercial value that attracted men of a 
different calibre, particularly after Gilman’s example was 
copied in other universities and the doctorate became a sine 
qua non for a professorship. ‘The advanced teaching crystal- 
lized in the form of graduate schools, which in the eyes of 
many of the teachers therein soon became “the university,” 
above and beyond every other part of it. They were a con- 
scious imitation of German universities—or rather of the phil- 
osophical faculties thereofi—given shape by men who had 
gone there for training in their special fields and had seen 
little else. Bismarck is quoted as saying that one third of the 
students drank themselves to death, another third killed 
themselves by overwork, and the remaining third ruled 
Europe—not to be taken too seriously because he belonged 
to the last third, which until the recent formation of the 
“brain trust’? was not, any more than the drunkards, a con- 
spicuous product of our graduate schools. Like our other 
imitations of foreign models, they do not now resemble their 
originals very closely. We have inserted the master’s degree, 


+ A curious return to President Gilman’s conception, although an 
unconscious one, is the Society of Fellows at Harvard. The idea of a 
carefully selected group of highly promising young scholars, living in a 
condition of complete academic freedom, in social contact with one 
another and with older men, was in fact derived mainly from the Prize 
Fellowships at Trinity College, Cambridge and the Fondation Thiers in 
Paris, adapted to the conditions here. 
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based largely on credits in courses, which has no counterpart 
in Germany. It is a degree for teachers in secondary schools 
the qualifications whereof should be covered by undergradu- 
ate work for honor men if our colleges were what they 
should be, and in many cases already are for honor men. 
It is characteristic that in England the important question 
is what honors a man has taken; and in Germany during 
the great days of the universities—I have not sufficient 
knowledge to speak of conditions since the war—only what 
we should class as honor men received degrees at all; whereas 
in the ordinary American college degrees are conferred on 
all men who do passable work, and then we treat them all 
alike. 

We are strangely conventional and deceive ourselves by 
symbols. For the master’s degree we require for credit an 
honor mark (a B or its equivalent), and yet we all know 
that the scale is by no means always equivalent to that for 
the same mark in the case of undergraduates. Some in- 
structors are very conscientious about this, too much so in 
the eyes of others who say that after all B is the pass mark 
for a graduate student. In fact the mixture in the Graduate 
School of the large number who are striving only for a 
master’s degree with the smaller group who are seeking to 
do productive work injures the latter and prevents their 
associating together in a more scholarly intellectual atmos- 
phere as they might otherwise do. 

Moreover, the master’s degree is practically required on 
the road to the doctorate—practically, for although not al- 
ways necessary under the regulations, the graduate students 
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know that they do well to take it. Hence the candidates 
for the doctorate are virtually compelled to take fixed 
courses and obtain credits in them, a process quite contrary 
to the practice in German universities. In short, the gradu- 
ate schools have departed very largely from the German 
model and been changed, not to harmonize with American 
institutions, but to produce a confusion that will be brought 
into an organic whole only by adaptations that are not yet 
clear. One such would be to abolish the American College 
as an institution of higher learning; another to transfer to 
it much that is now done in the Graduate School. The 
American colleges seem for the most part unwilling to be 
suppressed. Some of them, in fact, have greatly improved 
of late years, and if they continue to do so a better adjust- 
ment must be made with graduate work. 

To return to the problems that confront the administra- 
tive leaders of an American institution of higher learning. 
The functions of a university are of two kinds, not contra- 
dictory if properly regarded, but distinguishable, each of 
which ought to be done without leaving the other undone. 
One is collecting, preserving and enlarging knowledge and . 
thought, the other the education of youth. The essential 
need of the first of these may be assumed, but its difficulties 
are not always fully appreciated. One of the most insidious 
dangers to a university is having good, as contrasted with 
excellent, professors; and with the best intentions this is a 
peril not easy to avoid. Some institutions try to avoid it by 
appointing at large salaries men past middle life who have 
already achieved a great reputation; but they are liable to 
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have shot their bolt, and in any case they have not long to 
work, perhaps not long enough to make a lasting impres- 
sion on their juniors. Of the men, on the other hand, 
selected young a number will not continue to develop, and 
so will not fulfil the promise they appeared to give; and 
more puzzling still, among those who become eminent, who 
are great scholars abundantly filled with knowledge that 
should be given to the world, there are not a few reluctant 
to write and publish it. This is not so common in the 
sciences where publication is mainly done by monographs 
in periodicals, but it is by no means rare in the humanistic 
subjects. Such men have what is sometimes miscalled the 
indolence of the scholar, for it is by no means indolence. 
They are laboring intensely to gather knowledge, but hesi- 
tate to write it out until it shall be complete, and the more 
they know, and the older they become, the more incomplete it 
seems. To relieve them from other duties in order to give 
them time to write is by no means always effective, because 
they will continue their research still loath to put it into 
form. Yet the chill of age and illness is not postponed 
because of their delay. 

Is it not too much assumed that productive scholarship 
must be confined to the large universities and bodies organ- 
ized for research? A large part of educated American youth 
are trained in our colleges, where their attitude is largely 
determined by the intellectual enthusiasm of their teach- 
ers, and is not this spirit much heightened by the pres- 
ence among those teachers of men flushed with the ardor 
of discovery? Is not the effect of this upon the body of 
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students, and especially upon the ablest among them, far 
greater and not more expensive than offering courses 
whereby a few may obtain a minor post-graduate degree, 
useful for obtaining preferment in a high school? College 
teachers showing scholarship of a high order are often 
snapped up by the universities, but there is no reason why 
many of them should not be retained. Some men would 
prefer the life in a college, simpler, more quiet, less expen- 
sive than in a great university, if they could carry on their 
productive work; nor with active official encouragement, 
and a lightening of the load of teaching at the times of 
highest pressure in finishing a book and putting it through 
the press, is this impossible, or so difficult as is commonly 
supposed. The great libraries are very generous in lending 
books to other institutions for the use of productive scholars, 
and both libraries and laboratories of universities are freely 
open to competent investigators for conducting research in 
summer vacations or sabbatical leaves of absence. The 
president of a college is said long ago to have asked a pro- 
fessor whether a book he had published did not consume 
much time, and being assured it did remarked that if so the 
professor would have time to give another course. No presi- 
dent would say that now; but a larger encouragement of 
productive work would surely help the position, the dignity 
and the importance of the independent colleges. 

A comment on American universities would be defective 
without a word about the other professional schools—for 
the graduate school in this country is essentially a profes- 
sional school for training teachers of various grades from 
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secondary to university. The history of other professional 
teaching in America is interesting because it has been 
mainly indigenous, comparatively little affected by Euro- 
pean methods. Save for the clergy, in whose behalf Har- 
vard College was in part founded, and who received there 
the same education as the rest of the students, the profes- 
sions were recruited for nearly two centuries by apprentice- 
ship to lawyers and physicians. In fact as late as the seventh 
decade of the last century, long after the Harvard Law 
School had been founded, some lawyers still thought it bet- 
ter for a young man to spend a year in an office before 
going there. Alone among our institutions of higher learning 
our law schools were, in fact, strictly indigenous, for their 
object was to prepare men for the practice of the Com- 
mon Law, and, therefore, they did not look to continental 
Europe where the Civil Law was in use; and in England bar- 
risters read law in the Inns of Court, attending lectures, 
indeed, but with nothing in the nature of an organized 
school. The first school of law here was an independent 
institution; and later when the teaching was taken up 
by the universities it was not, as in continental Europe, 
parallel, an alternative, to the faculty of philosophy, but 
superimposed upon the college, the subjects taught being of 
a purely professional character, not including general his- 
tory and political science—subjects that form part of the 
curriculum in France and Germany. The requirement of 
the whole or part of a college education for admission came 
much later, but it was implicit from the outset, as is shown 
by this difference between the subjects studied here and in 
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Europe; a difference due not to an inferior amount of gen- 
eral culture in our lawyers, but to a practical assumption 
that most of them will have attained it before entering the 
school. 

The medical schools, like the law schools, have assumed 
some college training—tending in the western part of the 
country to two years, in the East to a full college course. 
But there are some problems about medical education that 
are noteworthy. It is not uncommon here, as in England, 
to divide it into two distinct portions, the laboratory in- 
struction in the basic sciences taught at the university, and 
the clinical subjects, which can be learned properly only at 
a hospital, and if the university is rural, with no hospital of 
its own, only in some large city at a distance. Now medical 
education is peculiar in that it requires a knowledge of a 
number of subjects that have at first no apparent connec- 
tion with each other or with therapeutics. Gross anatomy 
has to the beginner no relation to organic chemistry or 
physiology ; nor either of these last to one another, and no 
method has yet been devised of teaching them together, 
even if it be possible to do so. The student, therefore, is in 
danger of forgetting much of each subject before he studies 
the next, and still more of both by the time he is expected 
to combine them.into the science and practice of medicine. 
With this in mind the Harvard Medical School voted many 
years ago to adopt the European system of two general 
examinations, one at the close of the laboratory years and 
the other at the end of the clinical period; but this was 
found to have two grave defects: first that it was regarded 
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as a review and the questions were merely such as might 
have been given in the separate courses; and second, that it 
failed to co-ordinate the laboratory and clinical knowledge. 
Therefore one general examination was substituted for 
graduation at the end of the four years; and as this was to 
be comprehensive each question must be comprehensive, 
involving a combination of laboratory and clinical knowl- 
edge. The effect upon both the students and the teachers 
in the study of medicine as a complete whole, instead of an 
aggregate of unrelated fields, has been notable. 

A discussion of professional schools suggests one among 
many possible books that, so far as this writer is aware, has 
not yet been written. It is the relation of professions to 
civilization, not by promoting knowledge and practice in 
their own specialized domain, but by the wider influence 
of their corporate spirit on the whole community. Every 
profession has its own moral tenets, the result of long ex- 
perience, designed to promote its own effectiveness, and to 
secure fair play among its members, but often puzzling to 
outsiders. In the law, for example, the laymen find it hard 
to reconcile with the highest ethics that a lawyer should 
argue the case of his client unless fully convinced of its 
absolute justice; but lawyers know that rights and wrongs 
are better adjudicated by an impartial tribunal with the aid 
of barristers each presenting his side, than by the scruples, 
if any, of advocates. Not that an honorable lawyer will 
misstate facts or law, but he will present them in the most 
favorable way that he can to the judgment of the court. I 
remember how shocked a judge was at hearing students in 
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an intercollegiate debate assert their conviction of the recti- 
tude of their cause, when the side they took had been de- 
cided by the toss of a coin. Lawyers, as he remarked, would 
have said only “I submit,” or “I maintain,” never “I 
believe.” 

Of the great professions that of the priest antedates his- 
tory; the Greeks developed that of medicine in which the 
professional attitude can be seen in the Hippocratic Oath; 
and the Romans a less compacted one of law; but it was 
the later Middle Ages—with the desire of all bodies of men 
pursuing the same occupation to organize and claim a right 
to manage their own affairs—that created, in or apart from 
the universities, special schools for medicine and law, 
strictly professional schools virtually self-governed. Since 
that time the progress of knowledge and the advance in the 
arts have brought new subjects into the learned arena. 
Vauban established at Paris a school of military engineer- 
ing which branched out into others for civil engineers, and 
becoming the parent of all schools of that kind * has revolu- 
tionized the world by teaching the application of physics, 
chemistry and electricity to modern life. Architecture, the 
fine arts and other things have since become regular de- 
partments of, or associated with, many universities. 

When Harvard, a generation ago, established a School 
of Business Administration, and especially when, in confer- 
ring its degrees, the subject was described as “‘the earliest of 


1 The writer has good reason to suppose that the founder of the 
Lawrence Scientific School in 1847 was influenced in his gift by James 
B. Francis, the hydraulic engineer for the canals at Lawrence, Mass., 
who had studied at the Ponts et Chaussées school in Paris. 
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the arts and the latest of the professions,” there was some 
complaint that instruction in such a matter was unworthy 
of a university ; that business is, after all, only a means of 
making money, and cannot be made a branch of learning. 
The last of these criticisms, if carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would banish from universities the teaching of eco- 
nomics, for that deals largely with trade in its various 
forms. One can imagine what would become of a univer- 
sity in this twentieth century which should exclude all eco- 
nomics as a subject unworthy of learned consideration. 
One can imagine also how the objector to the school would 
meet this argument. He might say that economics deals 
with the theory of trade, not its practical application; 
whereat the teachers of the subject would attack him, in- 
quiring whether a course on banking was an application of 
theory and should therefore be excluded. He would be 
asked whether medical schools should teach only the 
theories of disease and not the practical treatment of 
patients. In fact the critics misunderstand the nature and 
object of a business school in connection with a university ; 
for its aim is not to teach men how to get rich, but how to 
conduct business concerns on efficient principles, and there- 
fore on one side distinguishing it carefully from places that 
train youth in the clerical services in commerce, and on the 
other discarding all idea of successful speculation. Riveting 
the object to efficient management, the name deliberately 
selected was ‘“‘School of Business Administration.” It was 
believed that there were principles governing production, 
transportation and exchange; and that such a school, like 
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those of Law and Medicine, could not only discover and 
teach those principles which otherwise could be learned 
only by the slow and uncertain process of apprenticeship, 
but could also foster a professional tone of conduct not 
without value to the community. Partly to promote that 
object the students are housed and take their meals together 
in the buildings of the School. 

The charge made by the critics that business is merely 
a means of making money is unfortunate; for—including 
the farmers, who in the main are raising crops and cattle 
for sale, instead of getting their food from their land like 
the European peasant—the vast bulk of the American peo- 
ple are engaged in business of some kind, and are not to be 
disparaged therefor. Men practice all professions as a 
~ means of livelihood, and all good workmen are worthy of 
their hire. As an anachronism we smile at the former Eng- 
lish barrister who wrote on the solicitor’s brief the fee for 
which he would conduct a case, and then, to avoid the 
appearance of pay, had the guineas dropped into the hood 
of his gown while he addressed the court. Anyone who sees 
in his own occupation merely a means of earning money 
degrades it; but he that sees in it a service to mankind 
ennobles both his labor and himself. 


CHAPTER THREE 
TOOLS AND THE MAN 


Dorman B. Eaton, who was more influential than any 
other man in bringing about in this country civil service 
reform, with its competitive examinations for appointment, 
conferred an immense benefit on the people by reducing 
the most demoralizing features of the spoils system; but he 
seems to have overlooked or misunderstood the English 
method of recruiting men for the higher branches of the 
service. They have, of course, a lower division whose work is 
of a clerical nature, which takes no part in directing affairs, 
has no discretion entrusted to it, requires intelligence and 
skill but not judgment; and there is an upper division, 
comprising the first-class clerkships, whose members have a 
greater or less amount of discretionary authority, rising in 
their highest promotions to the permanent undersecretaries 
of the ministers of state. This is the class of officers who 
conduct the administration of public affairs, who never 
talk politics in public, are self-effacing, but on whose in- 
tegrity and judgment the efficiency of the government de- 
pends. They are permanent, silent, the political ministers 
taking the credit and the blame for their acts, often saying 
in public what in private their undersecretaries have told 
them to say. Now it was the method of recruiting these 
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first-class clerks which Eaton failed to see. For more than 
half a century the admission to that grade has been from 
a class having continuous traditions of education and con- 
duct, selected by competitive examinations based mainly 
on those for graduation with honors from Oxford and 
Cambridge. The questions, therefore, have no reference to 
the functions they are to perform after appointment, the 
object being to obtain the most promising material young, 
and teach the men selected their duties afterwards. The 
plan was first proposed for the Indian Civil Service by the 
commission of which Lord Macaulay was chairman, and 
adopted in 1853. In fact there has been a distinct tend- 
ency in England to follow the same policy for the lower or 
clerical positions on a representation by the schoolmasters 
that examinations on the kind of work to be done in the 
government offices resulted in boys being taken from school 
and crammed to pass them. The methods of recruiting men 
from the universities for the higher grades of the civil serv- 
ice in France, and in Germany before the war, have been 
framed on similar principles, and applied in much the same 
way. 

The European selection, therefore, 1s of the best men, to 
be trained for their work, not the men who best know it 
beforehand. That distinction our people failed to grasp, 
and hence our civil service examinations have been based 
on immediate qualifications for the work to be done, on 
knowledge of the job, rather than on the calibre of the 
applicant ; and we have not established a high grade service 
as a life-long career which begins young, with men selected 
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for their general education and natural ability and pro- 
moted as their promise of capacity is fulfilled. That there 
are excellent men in our civil service no one would deny; 
but there is a lack of a systematic method of selection and 
training, an absence of a corporate spirit, and hence a want 
of confidence in what men’s predecessors have done or 
their successors may do. This causes a meticulous formal- 
ism in governmental transactions, of which everyone who 
has experienced it must have been acutely conscious, and 
which gives rise to the common saying that the national 
administration is the hardest body in the country to deal 
with honestly and the easiest to cheat. 

The reason for the nature of our civil service and the 
method of recruiting it is not so much an obliquity of vision 
on the part of legislatures as an attitude of mind in the 
people themselves. Throughout the country, even in the 
longest settled parts, we have not until recent years been 
far removed from the condition of the frontier, where every 
man was of necessity a jack-of-all-trades; the one highly 
skilled occupation being that of seaman in our sailing ships, 
now vanished. Perhaps we fail to appreciate the enormous 
tasks our forebears accomplished with the lack of skilled 
workmen, the crude conditions in which they had to work; 
and for that very reason their methods may need revision 
in more favorable times. Compared to older nations, with 
their specialized occupations, our need was, and still is, 
skilled labor. Are not our industries searching for such men 
among the millions of unemployed, and often cannot find 
them? 
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We pride ourselves on being a practical people—which 
Disraeli somewhere described as men who practice the 
errors of their ancestors—and what, we ask, is more practi- 
cal than to employ in public and private matters those who 
already have skill or knowledge enough to do the work 
needed, rather than plan to educate a new generation? 
There are men and women who can do it well today, 
and there always will be; so we need not worry about 
a theoretical perfection. Practical men strive for that which 
is directly useful, and are not too anxious over the future; 
so aS practical men we plow cattle ranches and turn up a 
thin soil that blows away, for we are also an impatient people 
in a new world of indefinite possibilities. Since we became 
independent we have occupied, tilled and industrialized a 
country three thousand miles wide, exploited its great min- 
ing resources, covered it with farms and factories, with 
churches, schools and colleges. 

Education! Of course we believe in that; it is indeed 
our greatest pride. In this country almost no white child, 
at least, is allowed to grow up illiterate; and in many States 
he can carry his education as far as he pleases at almost no 
expense for his instruction. But his teaching should be 
practical, training him to be useful to himself and to the 
community. He should be provided with the intellectual 
tools that he can use to earn his living in the occupation he 
selects, and in playing the part of a good citizen. As to 
developing his faculties, enlarging his mind, that is excel- 
lent also, but neither so important nor so difficult, for he 
can get it in any subject well taught and earnestly pursued. 
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Do not agriculture, the mechanic arts, physical training, 
cooking or even clog-dancing require as hard work, are they 
not as improving and worthy of a master’s degree as history 
or philosophy ? 

So argue a large majority of our people and many of 
those engaged in teaching, with the result that the subjects 
here mentioned as counting for the master’s degree are 
taken from university catalogues. Of course some of them 
are extreme cases mentioned not to criticize the place 
where they occur, but to illustrate a difference in the aim 
of education between providing a youth with the special 
information he will want in his career, and bringing out 
his undeveloped capacity ; between training for utility and 
for power; between the tools and the man. Of course these 
are by no means mutually exclusive, for anything that is 
studied faithfully develops the mind; and any subject, 
however remote from practical affairs, is likely to have 
some application. It is a difference of emphasis but an 
important one. 

It is a difference between the conceptions of education in 
Europe and America, of degree rather than of kind, but 
still real. In Europe more stress is laid upon developing the 
mind, upon the larger aspects of schooling; and here more 
upon teaching the special actions to be performed, the 
machinery to be used and the formulas to be applied. Our 
people think more about vocational guidance, tend to 
search earlier in life for signs of special aptitudes and the 
adjustment of training thereto. We are here touching a 
very sensitive nerve; for whenever one criticizes a pecu- 
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liarity or extravagance of a people or an institution he may 
be sure that it is a matter with which they are especially 
pleased. Indeed if it were not so the thing criticized would 
be unlikely to endure, and in this case of vocational guid- 
ance we are dealing with our latest contribution to public 
education, and the one of which its advocates are most 
proud. Therefore let us not criticize it, but merely note it 
as a fact that illustrates the American tendency to place an 
especially high value on training for direct utility. Non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 

Among pedagogic philosophers there is a group who as- 
sert that the study of any subject gives no facility in any 
other not closely related to it, that it develops the mind only 
in the special matter treated; so that learning foreign lan- 
guages, for example, develops no intellectual power save 
the ability to learn them. This theory arose as a refutation 
of the older doctrine of special mental faculties with the 
appropriate studies to develop them; but to the writer it 
seems that both of the theories depend upon an assump- 
tion that the mind is divided into distinct compartments 
using different processes; one of them claiming that each 
particular faculty is cultivated by the study of some special 
field of knowledge, the other that any subject matter is 
related to a special mental process which is improved by 
the study of that subject, but has no effect on the learning 
of any other. A later hypothesis is that powers acquired are 
transferable to a considerable, though still undetermined, 
extent. For this purpose the relative accomplishments of 
school children in different courses are tabulated and com- 
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pared. But judging from the history of other sciences, such 
as medicine, psychology is not yet ripe for dependable ap- 
plications; and since mental development does not cease in 
childhood, the composite picture of the mind must be 
taken much later. The boy may not have taken an interest 
in something at school, and so, although perfectly capable 
of excelling therein, may have neglected it until for some 
reason his attention is later attracted to it. Thus the fact 
that he seems to have gained no proficiency in it from his 
other studies may be misleading. Many a boy also balks at 
some subject, and assuming that his dislike means a lack of 
capacity for it makes no effort to master it. This is particu- 
larly true of mathematics from the current impression 
among schoolboys that one either has a mathematical 
mind, in which case it is learned without effort, or has not, 
and if so he cannot learn it at all, neither of these assump- 
tions being in fact true. The writer’s brother, Percival 
Lowell, ranked high at school, but as he had time to spare 
before entering college he was specially tutored in the sub- 
jects in which he was thought to be least proficient—Eng- 
lish composition and mathematics. In his last year in col- 
lege he won a Bowdoin Prize for an historical essay, and 
spoke a Commencement Part on the Nebular Hypothesis. 
Later he was distinguished as a writer and as an astronomer 
who calculated from the perturbations of Uranus the prob- 
able orbit of the undiscovered planet Pluto. 

Although man has a singular capacity of retaining in- 
consistent convictions for a long time without being aware 
of it, yet is it not rational from the little we know with cer- 
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tainty to suppose that, as a rule, every idea entering the 
mind does in time affect somewhat all those already there? 
Mathematics, for example, is commonly supposed to be 
peculiarly isolated from other modes of thought, and yet 
probably no one who has mastered the calculus ever 
thinks about anything quite as he did without it. Every- 
thing he deals with tends to take the form of ratios rather 
than quantities, of dynamics rather than statics. Any sub- 
ject, moreover, if carried far, involves many modes of 
thought besides the one commonly associated with it. The 
thorough student of history must be familiar with lan- 
guages, laws, the material conditions of the society with 
which he deals, the proper use of statistics, and must have 
imagination not inferior to that of the writer of fiction. If 
a subject requiring intellectual labor awakes mental activity 
beyond the special knowledge acquired, if it stimulates a 
general habit of exact thought and imagination otherwise 
dormant, then there is in education a distinction between 
providing useful information and developing the powers of 
the mind, between having in view as the primary object 
specific knowledge and intellectual growth, between the tools 
and the man. 

The practical, application of the distinction is by no 
means a simple matter, for, as an old Cape Cod sailor used 
to say, there are many ways of killing a cat beside choking 
it with butter. If education in different subjects develops 
only specific types of thought, or if the power acquired be 
not transferable, there would be great value in studying 
many different subjects in colleges; and, in fact, that plan 
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has its merits whether one believes in either of those doc- 
trines or not. In a letter to the writer the late Peter Giles, 
Master of Emmanuel College, and former President of the 
Classical Association of Scotland, wrote in 1932: 

“The English universities differ from the Scottish ones in 
specializing in one or two subjects for the University 
courses, whereas in my time at Aberdeen we had to read 
eight subjects, with no options, and though some subjects 
were not congenial to students, and some important ones 
were lacking, the course on the whole was one of the best 
I have ever known. Forty years ago the Scottish University 
Commission attempted to adapt the English system to Scot- 
tish circumstances. It was for a number of years an entire 
failure, because they omitted to improve the Scottish 
schools to meet the more advanced teaching they required. 
They have tinkered at it on many occasions in these late 
years, and now I see they actually propose to go back to a 
course something like the course they abandoned forty 
years ago.” 

The fixed curriculum of many subjects has the advan- 
tage of giving an acquaintance with them all, thereby pre- 
venting too narrow an education; and as the curriculum is 
the same for everyone it provokes competition, whereof 
more will be said in the next chapter; while on the other 
hand, the specialized system, commonly called here that of 
concentration, or majors, makes possible more advanced, and 
hence more profound, work, a mastery of something instead 
of a superficial knowledge of many things, and it increases 
greatly the interest in the subject: Concentration may, no 
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doubt, be used as a means of acquiring tools instead of 
developing the student’s mind, and this is a real defect if 
the instruction is given with that object; but in the under- 
graduate years of a truly liberal college it is not a very seri- 
ous danger. After all the most important thing is not what 
is taught but what is learned, not what goeth into the belly 
but what cometh out of the heart, or in the language of 
modern psychology, not what goes into the ear but what 
comes out of the brain. | 

Professor Lawrence J. Henderson is fond of pointing out 
that we make too much of calories in diet, of the relative 
amounts of protein, fats and carbohydrates, that the really 
important thing is a good cook. In other words it is not 
what we eat but what we assimilate that counts. Not long 
ago it occurred to someone at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital to examine what was left on the plates of patients 
after a meal, and it was found that deducting this the diet 
consumed was by no means the same as that prescribed. 
Still less would be what actually went into the system. 
That is of course quite as true of teaching, where we are 
apt to measure the amount in the mind by what has been 
poured into it, although we know it leaks and have no 
idea how much.. Hence the error of counting by courses, 
the greatest defect in the American educational system. In 
mental as in physical nutrition the question is largely one 
of appetite and of how this can be whetted. 

The boy at school, so far as he does not study from com- 
pulsion, does so because he has faith that the regime pro- 
vided is the natural and proper one. He may have some 
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choice between paths that lead to college or elsewhere, and 
he may have some options in regard to subjects; but in the 
main, granted his objective, he assumes that the program 
laid down is correct. In the professional school also, know- 
ing that the object is to prepare him for practice, he accepts 
the curriculum on faith. Options there may be, but either 
leading to distinct branches of his career and within those 
limits fixed, or else not very important. But in a large col- 
lege of the liberal arts the courses in the main are not, and 
should not be, definitely professional; and while for the 
ordinary American college student it is easy to see the value 
of a tool that he thinks he will hereafter use, it is hard to 
appreciate the significance of a general improvement of his 
own natural powers. As compared with preparing for 
practical duties by specific knowledge the development of 
himself by a vigorous exercise of his mind, by intense study 
of some kind, seems vague and intangible. 

Similes in educational discussions are notoriously mis- 
leading unless used only to illustrate one’s meaning, and no 
more. One man makes an aeroplane and another flies it; 
but in a man’s work in life, in what he accomplishes, he is 
both the machine and the pilot. His well-built machine 
he directs upon the way he desires, that machine being his 
own mind which he has built himself ; for, let me repeat, all 
true mental growth beyond the elementary stages comes 
from self-education under guidance. Now the ordinary 
American student fails to understand that education is an 
active, not a passive, process, in which the pupil is the chief 
actor. Dr. Patton, when President of Princeton, is quoted 
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as saying that the attitude of such a student toward his 
teachers was, “You are the educator, I am the educatee, 
educate me if you can.” Instead of applying the principle 
of self-education there has been too much dragging of 
youth over the ground in perambulators and wondering 
why their running does not improve. Professor William B. 
Munro, when a young instructor in economics at an inde- 
pendent college, thought it would be well for his students to 
know at first hand some of the great books on the subject, 
and so required them to read selections from Adam Smith. 
This caused discontent, and one member of the class com- 
plained to him that as they understood the situation he re- 
ceived a salary from the college for reading these treatises 
and telling the students what they contained, but now he 
made them read the books themselves. Such a point of 
view has, no doubt, disappeared from all colleges, yet the 
expectation is still too common that the great teacher will 
inspire men to take an interest in what he is telling them, 
rather than to work on the subject themselves. 

It is the inability to perceive the meaning, object and 
value of self-development by strenuous mental effort, as 
compared with the obvious importance of learning the tools 
of the trade, that causes men who have been idle in college 
to work hard in a professional school. The distinction com- 
monly drawn between the different objects of the two parts 
of a university—the college for intellectual growth, the pro- 
fessional school for specific training—is in the main true, 
but it is not so sharp as people think. Curiously enough 
Professor Langdell’s way of teaching law was a distinct | 
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revolt against regarding the school as a place to get the 
mere tools of the trade. By the old method of text books 
and lectures legal rules and maxims could be learned and 
committed to memory far more rapidly, but the teaching 
was less profound. The new process of extracting legal 
principles by a detailed discussion of decided cases was 
slower, paid little direct attention to the application a stu- 
dent would make of them in his practice, and was directed 
not so much to teach substantive law as to make lawyers. 
Therein it was a departure from the prevailing American 
tendency in education, but when after many years its merit 
was recognized it became generally adopted. One need not 
claim that it was perfect or final to assert that it was a great 
advance, and one made against the tide. The possible rem- 
edies for the failure of undergraduates to appreciate the 
value of developing their own abilities, apart from obtain- 
ing tools that they will want to use, will be considered in 
the following chapter, but a few words may be said here to 
illustrate how far the demand for utility has been carried 
in our education, and how it has affected the study of the 
classics. 

When I was a boy all my contemporaries on the road to 
college studied Latin and Greek, while very few girls 
studied either; and I remember our futile attempts to give 
them any convincing reason why we should know the 
classics. Of course it was then, as it is with most people 
now who discuss education, an effort to discover some prac- 
tical utility ; and then, as now, with very meagre results. 

Like all other proficients, classical teachers and scholars 
are prone to assume that others derive from their favorite 
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study what they themselves have derived, forgetting that 
those who climb only the foothills of a mountain never see 
the view from the summit. Yet to tramp up the lower slopes 
may be good exercise, profitable for general health and 
strength, although it does not, like scaling the peak, reveal 
the extended landscape or develop a mountain climber. 
Now observation of the teaching of ancient and modern 
languages in school and college has led the writer to be- 
lieve that this simile may not be wholly without bearing 
on the subject; that there are benefits for the young in the 
lower stages of the study quite distinct from those which 
come later, and that the classical professors do not always 
discriminate between the two. 

One of the objects—perhaps the chief object—in sec- 
ondary schools is to develop the ability to use the growing 
mind by personal exercise in solving problems within the 
capacity of the age attained. For this the study of the an- 
cient languages is well adapted, for their structure, their 
cases, moods and tenses are regular and irregular enough 
to supply an abundance of such problems. After a pre- 
liminary drill on the paradigms—dull, no doubt, but not a 
bad exercise under a dozen years of age—the boy is set at 
the translation of simple texts. Seeing a strange word in a 
sentence, he asks himself whether it is a noun, an adverb, 
an adjective or a verb, and if the latter what the infinitive 
would probably be. He looks that up in the lexicon, finds 
the meaning, and then, seeking the correct mood, tense and 
person, translates it. Taking one word after another, he 
constructs the sentence, decides whether the sense is rational 
and probable in connection with what precedes and fol- 
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lows, and so reaches the intent of the author. As he be- 
comes more familiar with the language the grammatical 
analysis becomes less necessary, and the thought of the 
writer assumes progressive importance, as it should with 
growing maturity. But the significant point is that he does 
all this by himself with, of course, corrections, explanations 
and help over hard places by the teacher; yet, in the main, 
by his own efforts, learning by the personal trial and error 
which lies at the base of all true education. That is the 
reason why the use of a pony, or other translation, is a car- 
dinal sin, and why to many secondary schoolmasters pro- 
ficiency in a classical language seems the best test of a boy’s 
ability. 

Save for mathematics and physics—which is essentially 
applied mathematics—there are few if any subjects that 
offer at school so much opportunity for personal mental 
effort as languages, and especially the classic languages. 
The natural sciences, if well taught, train observation, but 
reasoning about them requires in general too much previous 
knowledge, and too much maturity, to supply the element ; 
for mark! we are considering here not the storing of infor- 
mation by the boy, but training his power of reasoning. In 
our secondary schools, which teach Latin for only two or 
three years, and at most four, few boys attain much of the 
literary or philosophic value of the classics, or acquire a 
craving to read the great authors. For the most part that 
comes later, after greater facility in their use has been at- 
tained ; and it is a higher but different purpose. 

Now if we bear in mind the distinction between school 
work on a foreign language as a mental training or gym- 
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nastics, and the later reading for the thoughts of the great 
writers who have expressed themselves therein, we find an 
explanation of some contradictory opinions and of some 
odd paradoxes. Teachers often say that the youth who has 
picked up his familiarity with French or German by knock- 
ing about the countries where they are spoken does not 
know the language like a well-taught school boy here, and 
most colleges would not accept it in lieu of a school record, 
although he can read it, speak it, and for all practical pur- 
poses use it better than the boy with two years of study in 
an American school where the French of Paris is “unknowe.” 
Yet, while wrong in saying that the boy does not know the 
language as well as the American school boy, they are right 
in treating him as deficient in the education given by the 
study thereof, for he has had no more mental discipline 
than a little street arab in a foreign town. Of a teacher of 
the classics in Boston many years ago it was said that if he 
had met Cicero in the flesh he would have asked him for 
the list of twenty-six prepositions that govern the accusa- 
tive, and if he could not rattle them off would have set him 
down as ignorant of Latin—a good example of the differ- 
ence between the study of an ancient tongue as a mental 
discipline and for the ability to use it. 

When a man in mature life who has studied Latin and 
Greek finds the need of reading some modern foreign lan- 
guage he does not go back to a high school, but teaches 
himself, like Macaulay on his voyage to India, with gram- 
mar, dictionary and pony—in his case the German Bible, 
beginning preferably with the Gospel of St. John. Most 
scholars, and many men of affairs, have taught themselves 
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foreign languages rapidly by some such process as well as 
by living among the people of the country. In fact, the 
school method of studying the classics is by no means the 
quickest for learning a foreign language, but an unrivaled 
mental training in adolescence. Now, it seems to the writer 
that most of the arguments made in favor of the study of 
the classics are based on utility, on the value of the tool, 
rather than of the training of the mind at the appropriate 
age; and such arguments, as applied to high school pupils, 
seem to many people fallacious. The effect in this coun- 
try has been an unfortunate falling off in the study of 
Latin, an almost entire neglect of Greek in most secondary 
schools, with the result that comparatively few men in our 
colleges pursue the classics unless they intend to teach them, 
or need them for historical research. 

Moreover, when a foreign language is needed for the sole 
object of reading scientific or other works academic teach- 
ers are too apt to insist on the same kind of instruction that 
is properly used at school, although it is slow and needless 
for the purpose. James Russell Lowell admitted to his classes 
in Dante some men who knew little or no Italian, began at 
once to read with them the Inferno, and before the year 
was over they read fluently. Do we not make the mistake 
of looking upon the classics, and in fact all languages, at 
school too much from the standpoint of utility rather than 
as a mental discipline; and in academic teaching too much 
as a discipline rather than a means of familiarity with great 
books ? 


CHAPTER IV 
EXAMINATIONS AND RESPECT FOR RANK 


ARE examinations a traditional nuisance, an unfortunate 
necessity, or an integral factor in education? The ques- 
tion has had a curious history in this country well told by 
Professor I. L. Kandel in his recent Bulletin for the Car- 
negie Foundation. At the end of the last century the 
schools were complaining loudly of examinations in general 
because they felt that for their own teaching they did not 
need them to ascertain the proficiency of pupils, which they 
knew better from their performance in daily classes, while 
they resented in particular their use for admission to college, 
on the ground that they gave a false aim to teaching, and, 
from the eccentricities of examiners, were an unfair meas- 
ure of attainment. Instances of such eccentric marking, 
which were familiar to everyone in those days, have been 
greatly reduced by the College Entrance Examination 
Board ; and were escaped altogether by admitting on certifi- 
cate from accredited schools. But a more scientific study 
of the whole subject has revived a faith in examinations in 
the last twenty years. The Binet tests of intelligence were 
used during the war in the recruiting of soldiers, and since 
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that time have been developed into the new type examina- 
tions, consisting of long series of questions to each of which 
there is only one correct answer, so that they can be scored 
and marked mechanically by anyone who has the key. This 
has certainly eliminated the errors that come from personal 
differences in the estimates of examiners, and in that sense 
the results are accurate. How far they measure all the qual- 
ities that are important, how much practice in them may 
improve performance, and thereby lead to a kind of cram- 
ming for them, only their further use can show; but they 
have certainly restored to favor the use of examinations as 
an essential part of education, and although their strongest 
advocates do not claim that they are perfect or exclusive 
of all other tests, the danger in the immediate future prob- 
ably lies in their being used too much. 

The experience of the writer has been in a somewhat 
different field, especially concerning the effect of various 
kinds of examination in stimulating hard work where all 
true progress is by self-education under guidance; where, 
without personal effort on the part of the student, teaching 
avails little; where the benefit he receives is in proportion 
to the effort he makes; and where the most important aim 
is to promote his desire to develop his own power of 
mastery. 

Everywhere we use examinations, labor over them, and 
talk about them as if they were a single and obvious means 
of attaining a definite object, much the same in all cases; 
but, in fact, their purpose varies greatly with the condi- 
tions, and so also does the appropriate form they take. ‘There 
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are examinations to ascertain a particular fact in which 
comparative measurement is, or may be, needless; there 
are examinations to measure memory or knowledge or the 
ability to apply it, or accuracy, clarity of expression, or in- 
telligence or speed; and there are examinations to create 
a standard or objective for the teacher or pupil. These three 
groups are, of course, not wholly distinct or mutually exclu- 
sive, since an examination is often intended to accomplish 
two or more objects, sometimes equally well, sometimes 
better for one purpose than another. But these groups are 
a convenience in discussing the various aspects of the art, 
an art requiring skill. 

The first group are examinations to ascertain a simple 
fact where comparative measurements are not needed, like 
the watchman’s clock which shows accurately the fact that 
he has touched it, but measures nothing. Of such a nature 
is the physical examination of recruits for the army, which 
excludes the unfit but does not measure the physical excel- 
lence of those who pass it, and indeed could not do so with- 
out detracting from its proper purpose. Such also is, in fact, 
an examination given to pupils solely to ascertain whether 
they have read a certain book they were ordered to read, 
for which purpose measurement is unnecessary. The same 
is true of examinations for admission to institutions where 
the number is not limited, and hence the object is not to 
compare measurements but to ascertain a minimum fitness. 
These are, in fact, often graded, but the marks are unneces- 
sary and sometimes misleading. Such also are examinations 
whose only purpose is to see whether students have done 
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well enough to get credits for a course—another case where 
the aim should not be measurement and grades, but the 
attainment of an absolute minimum. 

Many years ago a medical faculty, thinking its standards 
too low, proposed to raise the pass marks in its courses from 
somewhere near 60 to 70 per cent. This involved a confu- 
sion between ascertaining the fact of being worthy of a 
credit for the course and the comparative measurement of 
values. Every intelligent teacher does, and should, make 
the passing mark the dividing line between those who ought 
to pass and those who ought not; and, unless he thinks his 
estimate of this has in the past been wrong, the effect of 
such a vote as proposed for raising the grade simply makes 
him mark those whom he considers should pass 70 per cent, 
whereas before he would have marked them 60 per cent. In 
short, the object of the proposed change would have been 
better accomplished by simply voting that instructors should 
be more exacting in their standards, without attempting to 
deal with figures which mean nothing. The confusion of 
thought was made the more clear by one of the professors, 
who said that if the change were made he would have to 
fail more than half his class. His confusion was two-fold: 
First, between actual attainment and a mechanical method 
of measuring it; and, second, between the minimum to 
obtain a credit for the course and comparative merit. 

The fact is that to ascertain a minimum and to measure 
excellence are two very different things, and to combine 
them in one examination as is commonly done makes one or 
the other imperfect. An examination paper is naturally 
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and properly framed primarily to determine who shall pass 
the course, and when graded for excellence is apt to meas- 
ure who best answers the questions put—in other words, 
who passes best, not who is best. In view of this difficulty 
the experiment has been tried of setting on the same paper 
different questions to ascertain the minimum and to meas- 
ure excellence. The late Professor Haskins, for example, in 
an elementary history course stated on the paper that those 
who felt sure of passing, and wanted honors, might omit 
a certain number of questions and take instead others deal- 
ing less with facts and more with their significance. He 
struck, as he said, a line of fire—students no better in the 
mere recollection of facts than others, but much more 
thoughtful and comprehending. 

Examinations whose object, in whole or in part, is com- 
parative measurement are not very often aimed at measur- 
ing any one particular quality, but usually two or more. 
They are like firing with a shotgun at several birds rather 
than aiming with a rifle at one object, and as such may not 
be very accurate tests of anything in particular. Any exam- 
ination will separate most sheep from most goats in one 
herd, but they are all more or less imperfect, especially if 
not designed to measure a particular quality in a fairly 
homogeneous body. 

The third type of examination, that to set a standard, is 
less common, at least where this is the principal purpose, 
though it is often an incidental or secondary object. In 
many examinations, those prepared by the College Entrance 
Board for example, the setting of standards for the schools 
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is a subsidiary object and a very proper one; but the only 
example familiar to the writer of an examination whose 
principal aim, or at least practical significance, is the setting 
of a standard is that for graduation in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. As compared with other professions medical 
education involves a peculiar difficulty because it requires 
a knowledge of many subjects, such as gross anatomy, physi- 
ological chemistry and contagious diseases, which have no 
obvious connection or common basis until the curriculum 
is complete. Therefore the process tends to learning each 
of these disconnected subjects separately, and forgetting 
much of it before the next is reached. Now in the general 
examination at graduation in the Harvard Medical School 
the questions require a correlation of laboratory and clini- 
cal knowledge; and, if not strictly the object, the result has 
been to make both the instructors and the students bear in 
mind in the courses on these different subjects that the stu- 
dents will be obliged to correlate them with one another 
before graduation. This has affected the attitude of both 
teachers and students, making them realize that no subject 
is an end in itself but an integral part of medicine as a 
whole. 

With our habit of regarding examinations only as a 
means of excluding the unfit, and of comparative measure- 
ment of the better students, we seem to have taken a too 
limited view of their meaning, and thus confused the means 
with the end. We get a strange conviction that certain forms 
of test, traditional but inexact, are the only fair measure to 
apply. At a meeting some time ago of a society that awarded 
scholarships for travel in Europe to promising architectural 
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students, complaint was made that the young men selected 
were not the best that could be chosen. Now the examina- 
tion used was that derived from the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
of judging solely by inspection of the designs presented, 
and the suggestion that a better judgment of capacity 
could be formed by a discussion of the design with the 
candidate was frowned upon as unfair, because the per- 
sonality of the man might influence the decision; whereas 
a discussion of a thesis with the candidate has always been 
associated with the examination for the doctorate of phi- 
losophy. Is the question in awarding the travelling scholar- 
ship who can make the best drawing, or who has in the 
highest degree the qualities to adorn his profession ?>—for, 
if the latter, the total capacity of the candidate is of primary 
importance. No one would think of making a selection for 
any other purpose without a personal knowledge of the 
candidates. This tradition of architectural examinations ex- 
tends to competitions for buildings, where the award is 
made by a committee of architects ostensibly on nothing 
but designs presented—a method of selection that would be 
futile were it not that in fact the standing of the competitors 
is known to the committee. 

As already observed, examinations like most human 
things are imperfect, and their results are only approxima- 
tions. It is important, therefore, to reduce the possible er- 
rors to a minimum by keeping carefully in mind the object 
they are intended to serve; and, if several objects are sought, 
to consider how far they can be combined without sacrific- 
ing one to another. 

Again we are so accustomed to treat examinations as 
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tests of minimum qualifications, or measures of proficiency, 
that we have failed to treat them as something more, as 
essential parts of the process of education. One understands 
why school teachers should think examinations unnecessary 
for deciding whether a boy has done his work properly, and 
shall get credit for it, when they can judge of that better by 
the daily performance in class; but there is no reason why 
they should object to examinations conducted as part of the 
educational process,—just as competitive sports are part 
of the process of athletic training because they reveal 
strength and weakness and sharpen the desire to excel. All 
this becomes the more evident if we regard the whole proc- 
ess as essentially self-education, in which young people learn 
by doing and by measuring themselves individually and 
against others. 

To discuss the full meaning of treating examinations as 
essentially a part of the educational process would require 
a treatise based upon philosophy on the one side and statis- 
tics on the other. But perhaps it is not out of place to point 
out one of the incidental merits of examination. When the 
writer was teaching government to several hundred fresh- 
men he would tell them before mid-years that the art of 
passing examinations was a very important one. Naturally 
they laughed, until it was explained that it played a dis- 
tinct part in the work of life. A doctor called to the bed- 
side in an obscure case must try to recall all the diseases 
to which the symptoms of the patient may point. That 
is an examination. The lawyer who in trying a case is sur- 
prised by some evidence offered by his opponent, which he 
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thinks inadmissible, must recall on the spur of the moment 
any case on the admission of evidence that may bear upon 
the question. That is passing an examination, and apt to 
be followed, as in the case of academic ones, by a man say- 
ing to himself when the occasion is over, “Oh, why did I 
not remember!” The capacity to call up needed memories 
embedded under the surface of the mind is a highly impor- 
tant one which, like every other mental capacity, 1s capable 
of cultivation. 

Examinations for measurement naturally determine rank, 
and therefore we are led to inquire how far that rank has 
at different periods been regarded as significant by the 
teachers and students, and what to them it has signified. 
Strangely enough in seeking to answer this question we meet 
with a paradox in the history of Harvard College, and per- 
haps anyone familiar with the past of other institutions 
would find the same thing there. For many years the esteem 
for the high scholar by his classmates has throughout the 
land been small as compared with the admiration for the 
athlete, and in some places distinctly less than it was for- 
merly. Where this last is true it would be interesting to know 
the cause or causes of the decline of respect for scholarship 
as they appear to persons familiar with the facts over a long 
period of time, by their own experience and what they have 
heard from men no longer living; for it is a matter difficult 
to determine by statistics or formal reports, but of which 
every man is distinctly conscious in his own day. 

At Harvard there was no regular practice of examinations 
until the free elective system was firmly adopted and sub- 
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stantially complete, when final written examinations were 
required in every course. Before that the students were 
graded by the marks in their daily recitations, the oral so- 
called public examinations in the presence of an Overseers’ 
committee being formal affairs that had little or no effect 
upon the grade. Yet in those days the first scholar in the 
class was a marked man, expected both by the Faculty and 
his classmates to distinguish himself later. The students 
knew who attained the position not only in their own class 
but for several years each side of it; and of a successful man 
one heard that his prominence was natural, since he had 
been the first scholar in his class. So general was this atti- 
tude that when the writer was a young man at the bar there 
was a small dining club of lawyers who were proud of the 
fact that it had always counted among its members one first 
scholar and sometimes two. Many of the men of high rank 
in those times fulfilled their promise. To take examples from 
the New York bar: James C. Carter, in his day the leading 
lawyer in the country, was the fourth scholar in the Class 
of 1850; William Choate, afterwards Judge of the United 
States District Court, was the first scholar in the Class of 
1852 (to be succeeded on the same bench by Addison 
Brown, second scholar in the same class) ; and his brother 
Joseph Choate was the fourth. When the Choate brothers 
graduated their mother came to Commencement from 
Ipswich, and it is related that Mrs. Sparks, the wife of the 
President, asked her how she had come there. Mrs. Choate 
answered simply that she had taken the train to Boston, and 
then the bus to Cambridge. “You did very wrong,” said 
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Mrs. Sparks. ‘You ought to have come in a chariot drawn 
by peacocks.” 

This was only a picturesque way of expressing the atti- 
tude toward high scholarship at that time. Compare it 
with the case of a first scholar thirty years later, who said 
that his mother was pleased at his rank, but no one else 
seemed to notice it; whereas when he afterward went to 
Oxford and was one of several men to take a first-class in 
classical greats he received a score of congratulatory letters ; 
and, later, in traveling on the Continent, people would 
speak to him about his Oxford honors. This was more than 
ten years after written examinations for every course had 
been required at Harvard. Was the decline in the respect 
for rank because, or in spite, of the written examinations? 
That is a difficult question to answer, for coincidence in time 
does not always indicate causation. 

That the decline in the regard for rank was very marked 
no one familiar with the conditions will doubt. Except in 
the rather unusual case of one’s friends, who were apt to 
say little about it, high scholarship in the later period was 
often spoken of with a certain contempt. This was the time 
when “C was the gentleman’s mark”; when, in fashionable 
groups, outsiders of scholarly rank were as a class often re- 
ferred to as “greasy grinds” ; when “prizes should be left to 
greasers.” Not that even those who used such expressions 
despised college instruction, for although many of them 
chose courses because they were easy or came at convenient 
hours, yet in the main they intended to get a good education 
and do a respectable amount of work therefor; but they did 
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not believe that the marks obtained were a real criterion of 
ability. They thought, not without reason, that some courses 
could be passed by cramming at the close with professional 
outside tutors; and that high grades could be won by dili- 
gence alone, the examinations being mostly designed to dis- 
cover whether the work had been faithfully done rather than 
as a measure of scope in thought and imagination. 

The most serious fact was that while the members of the 
Faculty retained their respect for the men who did well in 
their own courses, yet as a body they had lost much of 
their faith in the general significance of rank. Some of them 
had a sentiment that such an exalted thing as learning 
should be pursued only from an abstract love of it—which 
is in fact none too common in young men—and that com- 
petition or fame were unworthy inducements to offer. 
Perhaps it is natural that men already absorbed in a sub- 
ject should forget that others need some stimulus to immerse 
themselves therein before they care for it. Led, however, by 
compassion for the poor man—whose name, falsely used, is 
so essential in public argument—they felt that his case was 
peculiar. Since to stay in college he must win a scholarship, 
and to get it he must rank high, they thought it laudable 
for him to do so; and thus they regarded ambition to excel 
as a motive for study not to be encouraged, but money as a 
proper one, at a time when students were striving to combat 
professionalism—that is, pecuniary gain—in athletics. The 
members of the faculty who held such views had a bad 
psychology derived from a super-mundane philosophy. 
They might be irreverently compared with the man who 
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proposed to make canvasbacks out of other ducks by feed- 
ing them on the wild celery that the former ate, but found 
to his dismay that they would not eat it. 

The loss by members of the Faculty of confidence in the 
value of high rank was the penalty temporarily paid for the 
advanced study and dispersion of interests under the elective 
system, but it was naturally reflected in the attitude of the 
students and of the outer world. Not only did the under- 
graduates turn their attention to athletics as a field of ad- 
miration, but the public came to share the view that rank 
in college was no sure indication of unusual ability, and 
therefore business concerns began to prefer athletes and 
managers of teams to the best scholars. The various mani- 
festations of the influence of any human tendency have a 
cumulative effect, each new one enhancing that which went 
before, and driving it farther until some contrary force un- 
dermines the tendency itself, and brings about a change. 
Of course, many causes contributed to the fall in respect 
for college scholarship ; but it is strange that it should have 
come at the time when a more systematic use of examina- 
tions' was being introduced. 

It is strange also that it should have come when in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and in another faculty of Harvard 
itself, a movement in the opposite direction was gathering 
force. The example of encouraging high scholarship set by 
Balliol under Jenkins and Jowett was being followed by 
other colleges, and the belief in the meaning of high rank 
at graduation was growing so strong that the proportion of 
men entering the honor schools at Oxford—instead of being 
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satisfied with a pass degree—gradually rose from about 
one-quarter to three-quarters of the student body. The same 
faith in its value may be seen in the fact that in his auto- 
biography in “Who’s Who” the Englishman mentions the 
honors and prizes he won at his university, whereas the 
American states his degrees in full but nothing more. 

The case of another faculty in Harvard itself was that 
of the Law School since Langdell’s reforms, where rank at 
graduation and editorship of the Law Review depend on 
the marks obtained at the final examinations in the courses. 
So firmly have the professors in the School believed in the 
significance of these marks that they have imposed their 
faith upon others. They have consistently recommended 
their students on that basis, until the great law firms in New 
York, after trying such men, caught the spirit and became 
eager tq recruit into their offices graduates of high rank and 
former editors of the Review. It is the faith of the dons in 
the two great English universities and of the professors in 
the Law School that has made rank respected; for faith 
does marvels, bearing its own fulfillment in itself. If teach- 
ers believe so fervently as to impress upon the public that 
high scholarship foretells success, the students will strive for 
it and the strongest will come to the top, proving thereby 
that the teachers’ prophecy was correct. Faith is diffused 
not by proof but by its own contagious energy. Neverthe- 
less, in view of American scepticism, it is worth while to 
inquire what evidence there is that high rank in college is 
or is not an indication of capacity. 

Personal impressions from the comparatively few cases 
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one has known are of no value, because many high scholars 
are failures, some dunces succeed marvelously, and it is easy 
to be misled by a few striking, because exceptional, cases one 
has known. Moreover there are pitfalls to be avoided, such 
as that the first scholar is rarely the most successful man in 
the class, which is the old fallacy of the favorite horse and the 
field. If the first scholar’s chances were so much as five times 
that of any other member of the class it would be vastly less 
than those of all the others together. The question is one of 
averages among large numbers with numerous individual 
exceptions, and therefore a matter of statistics on a sufficiently 
large scale. Now statistics are like Sam Weller’s veal pies; 
one must know who compiled them and be sure of the ingre- 
dients. In this case, one of the chief difficulties is to find a 
true criterion of success. Some of the statistics on the sub- 
ject have been based on estimates by classmates; but this is 
uncertain, for the men they deem successful may occupy im- 
portant positions obtained through rich fathers rather than 
their own merits. Others have been drawn from the names 
in “Who’s Who,” which certainly favors authors and pro- 
fessors, the type likely to have achieved rank in college. 
To the writer the most satisfactory statistics are those 
compiled by Mr. Gifford, former statistician and then Presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
for his figures are taken from the average salaries actually 
paid to college graduates in the employ of the Company, 
and were made for the purpose of guiding it in the selection 
of such men. They were published in Harper's Magazine 
for May, 1928, with graphs that make the results more 
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clear. He divided these graduates into men who were in 
the upper, the middle and the lower thirds of their college 
classes, with a special group of those in the first tenth, who 
are also included in the upper third. Now the fate of the 
four groups in their increase of salaries is interesting both in 
the amounts earned and in the time when the increases came. 
For the first five years, while they were learning their jobs, 
there was no notable difference among them. Then they 
began to diverge, the upper tenth earning the most, while 
the higher third went ahead of the rest—the rest, because, 
curiously enough, the salaries of the middle and lower thirds 
were nearly the same until fifteen years out of college. 
Thereafter the divergencies continued to grow until at about 
twenty-five years the first tenth shot up, and the lowest third 
fell behind at an increasingly rapid rate. Of course, there 
were many individual exceptions, high scholars falling down 
and low ones doing surprisingly well; for the figures deal 
with averages, which are, after all, the matter by which 
the selections for employment must be mainly guided. Mr. 
Gifford summarized his conclusions thus: 

“In general the normal expectation is that any college 
graduate entering business has one chance in three of stand- 
ing in salary among the highest third of all the college 
graduates in his company. From this study, as illustrated 
by the chart, it appears that the man in the first third in 
scholarship at college, five years or more after graduation, 
has not merely one chance in three, but about one in two 
of standing in the first third in salary. On the other hand, 
the man in the lowest third in scholarship has, instead of 
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one chance in three, only about one in five of standing 
in the highest third in salary. There is also nearly one 
chance in two that he will stand in the lowest third in 
salary. 

“In the same way, as shown by Chart III, the man in 
the highest tenth in scholarship at college has not one chance 
in ten, but nearly two chances in ten of standing in the 
highest tenth in salary. The man in the lowest third in 
salary,? on the other hand, has, instead of one chance in 
ten, only one in twenty-two of standing in the first tenth in 
salary.” 

A generation ago it occurred to the writer that an inter- 
mediate measure of success might be found in the rela- 
tions of rank in college and in the schools of law and 
medicine. This would be, of course, no final criterion of 
success in life, but at least it would show how the high 
and the mediocre students in college did three years later 
in work that they wanted to do well. In the case of the 
Law School, moreover, two popular impressions made such 


? Obviously a misprint for “scholarship.” 

8 This study was published in the Harvard Graduates Magazine in 
Dec. 1910, and then in the Educational Review for Oct. 1911, and 
reprinted with the graphs by the Harvard University Press in the 
writer’s “At War with Academic Traditions in America.” (In all these 
there is a misprint corrected here. The number of men who took His- 
tory, etc., in college and a cum laude in the Medical School should be 
24 not 20.) After it was made figures were obtained for students enter- 
ing the Harvard Law School from Yale, for ten years, which confirmed 
the close relation between rank in college and the school. The average 
marks given in the School ran precisely in the order of the thirteen 
grades of honors at graduation in Yale—save that the men who had 
graduated without distinction slightly passed the lowest honor grade— 
a result that gave the writer great respect for the honors at Yale as a 
measurement of intellectual ability. 
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figures particularly interesting: one, that there the college 
sports passed the grinds; the other, that high standing in 
the school, achieved wholly by the man himself, was a very 
distinct prediction of success at the bar. The figures included 
all the alumni of Harvard College who graduated from 
the Law School for twenty, and the Medical School for six- 
teen, years. Again there were many cases of high scholars 
in college who did by no means so well in the professional 
schools, and of others with inferior rank who did better; 
but on the average the correlation with the grade in col- 
lege was even more marked than in Mr. Gifford’s figures 
for the Telephone Company. Of the men who graduated 
from the college with a plain degree only 6.6 per cent won 
a cum laude in the Law School; of those with a cum laude 
in college 22.3 per cent; of those with a magna 40 per 
cent; and of those with a summa 60.6 per cent. In other 
words, the chance of winning a cum laude in the Law 
School was more than three times as great for the man who 
left college with a cum laude as for the man with a plain 
degree; six times as great for the man with a magna, and 
nine times as great for the summa. 

The figures for the Medical School showed the same 
contrast and told the same tale, although in different pro- 
portions because the honor degree in that school was 
awarded on a standard less severe. Of the men who grad- 
uated from college with a plain degree 36 per cent won a 
cum laude in the school; of those with a cum laude 76.5 
per cent; of those with a magna 87.2 per cent; and both 
of those with a summa or 100 per cent. With the larger 
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per cent of honors given in the Medical School one would 
expect less divergence as related to college rank; yet those 
with a cum laude in college had more than twice as much 
chance of winning them, and those with higher rank still 
more. 

This, however, was not the only object of the writer in 
compiling the statistics; another was to ascertain the rela- 
tion between the subjects pursued in college and rank in 
the professional schools. To measure the effect of different 
fields of study in college on excellence in those schools, the 
college courses were divided into four groups sufficiently 
distinct in their nature, and the number of men who had 
taken six or more courses in each group tabulated with their 
achievements in the two schools of Law and Medicine. The 
results were as follows: 


Law ScHOoOoL 
Plain Cum Laude Per Cent 


I. Literature, Languages and Art. 801 180 18.4 
Dime Natavaty Science f). e) uid/iecesce'h 19 3 13.6 
III. History, Political Science, etc. 627 129 sy Pg 
IV. Philosophy and Mathematics. . 8 LI 57-9 


MeEpIcAL SCHOOL 


I. Literature, Languages and Art. 145 166 53.4 
It. > Natural Science... .......5%. 75 81 51.9 
III. History, Political Science, etc. 30 24, 44.3 
IV. Philosophy and Mathematics.. 6 7 53.8 


There has always been a popular impression in this coun- 
try that history, economics and political science are the best 
preparation for the study of law, although very eminent 
lawyers, like James C. Carter and Deans Thayer and Pound, 
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have been of opinion that the classics are distinctly better ; 
and for the man who aspired to close his life on the bench 
tradition has favored at Oxford a first class in classical greats, 
and at Cambridge a wrangler in the mathematical tripos. 

But it will be observed that except for the fourth group in 
the Law School, where the numbers are too small to be 
really significant, the proportions of men with different 
training in college who attained honor degrees in the pro- 
fessional schools differ very little. ‘The men who had taken 
six or more courses in Natural Science ranked slightly lower 
than the rest in the Law School, and those in History and 
Political Science not quite so high in medicine; but the 
numbers in each of these cases were not large, and an im- 
provement by one or two men would have brought the 
results nearly or quite to the level. Curiously enough (leav- 
ing out the minute numbers in Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics) the men who in each school obtained slightly the 
largest proportion of honors were those who had taken in 
college six or more courses in Literature; or, in other words, 
who were seeking general culture. 

Any research diligently pursued is apt to unearth things 
not its main object. So here, in compiling the records of 
the men from the examinations for entering college to grad- 
uation from the professional school, one of the facts noted 
was the age of the individuals; and it appeared that the 
men who distinguished themselves both in college and later 
were, on the whole, the younger ones. Dean Holmes of 
the School of Education thereupon made a statistical study, 
covering ten years of the relation of age in college to disci- 
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pline and scholarship,* in which it appeared that those who 
entered at seventeen were better students and better behaved 
than those who entered at eighteen ; and these in turn better 
in both respects than those who came a year later. In fact 
there was a continuous deterioration in proportion to age 
until the few were reached who having tried some career, 
and feeling that they needed a college education, entered 
much older than the rest. These were, of course, perfectly 
well behaved, but in scholarship inferior to the youngest 
groups. Nor is the result surprising. Professors Henry P. 
Bowditch and William T. Porter had long before studied 
the growth of children.in the Boston Public Schools and 
shown that on the average those destined to be tall began 
to grow earlier, grew more rapidly and continued to grow 
longer than the rest. Is it strange, therefore, that the more 
_brilliant men in the professional schools should have entered 
college younger, with less conditions and had higher rank 
there than the rest? 

In regard to age there seems to be a popular impres- 
sion that as young men get older they become more serious 
and more mature, but it is not always true. When the writer 
first began to teach at Harvard, in the nineties, disturbances 
in the large courses were not uncommon. Occasionally, 
the students got so completely out of hand as to break up a 
lecture altogether by an uproar that drove the professor in 
wrath from the room; and one teacher of such a course 


4 “Youth and the Dean,” Harvard Graduates Magazine, Vol. XIX, 
1913, p. 599. The relation between youth and scholarship at Harvard 
has been recently confirmed by Assistant Dean Delmar Leighton. Pres. 
Annual Report 1934-35, pp. 129-132. 
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remarked that he never entered his lecture hall without 
trepidation. It had become a tradition in the successive 
classes; but it did not last very long. The huge freshmen 
courses were placed in the hands of older men, such as Pro- 
fessors Taussig and Haskins, who could dominate the crowd, 
and in a few years the habit had so completely disappeared 
that it would be quite incomprehensible to the students of 
the present day. Doubtless these last, a reader may think, 
are older and more mature than their predecessors. On the 
contrary, they are almost exactly a year younger; for partly 
from a belief that the age of entrance had become too ad- 
vanced for the welfare of undergraduates, partly in resist- 
ing the movement to reduce the college life to three years, 
efforts were made to cause the freshmen to come earlier 
without lowering the examinations for admission. 

There is, in fact, a fallacy in the expression maturity, as 
in many other terms loosely used. By no means is it the 
same thing as greater age, for it denotes a better adaptation 
to the conditions in which the individual is placed, and that 
may very well diminish as one gets older. If a man were to 
enter a high school at thirty he would not be more adapted 
to the work there, but less; for there is a period of maximum 
adaptation to a particular condition beyond which it goes 
down. After the appropriate time has passed a man be- 
comes not more mature, but over-ripe, and so a greater age 
may be an actual disadvantage. There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, not only in outer opportunities, but also in their 
own intellectual development, which must be taken at the 
flood. If this be true, then clearly to discover the period of 
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greatest maturity for the various stages of education is 
highly important; and it is a question of fact to be deter- 
mined, not on theoretical grounds, but by experience and 
observation.° 

Yet the very fact of optimum age may change with the 
conditions, for it is one variable in an equation with many 
others, each of which affects all the rest—the preparation 
before coming to college, the tone of the undergraduate 
body, the amount of subsequent training required for pro- 
fessional or other careers. All of these are liable to change 
and therefore one cannot reach an absolute rule, but only 
an approximate one for a particular time. For example, the 
kind of education given in college affects that in the second- 
ary schools and vice versa, and in fact both treat youth as 
more mature at a given age than they did formerly, and 
this tendency might well go even further than it has gone 
yet, for youth is capable of true intellectual thought younger 
than is now popularly supposed in America. 

There is a time when young men are most disposed to 
study various subjects for their intrinsic interest and for devel- 
oping their own intellectual and literary qualities ; when they 
are subject to the stimulus of competition without much re- 
gard to their future career. That is the time for laying a foun- 

5° The Fatigue Laboratory in the Harvard Business School has 
tabulated the ages at which the lowest records for running certain dis- 
tances have been made, and it appears that—with the exception of 
unusual distances for which the competition is small, and therefore 
means little—the progression runs up fairly regularly from distances 
under a mile, where the records were made at about twenty-two, up 


through longer distances in an almost steady progression of age to ten 
and twelve miles at thirty-one. 
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dation for culture; it is the Golden Age for the college of 
liberal arts. From observation, and from statistics like those 
of Dean Holmes, there is reason to suppose that for the aver- 
age man the best age for college life and work lies between 
seventeen and twenty-one, and that thereafter he should be 
learning his profession or occupation. Owing to the lateness 
of beginning to read, owing to pushing the kindergarten into 
the time for the primary school, and going slowly until sec- 
ondary education, we now retard unfortunately the whole 
process; yet even now to enter at seventeen from the better 
schools is by no means difficult. But of course the whole 
question of age, and, indeed, of the value of the college of 
liberal arts itself, depends very much upon the psychology 
of the undergraduates. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE STUDENT MIND 


YOUNG MEN, and especially, perhaps, college undergrad- 
uates, are commonly supposed to be indolent, liking ease 
and comfort; but, in fact, they prefer to endure hardship 
and take serious risks for things they believe worth while. 
Before the World War a member of the Faculty, addressing 
a body of students, said that were the country at war and 
two regiments being recruited—one of them for Fortress 
Monroe, where the quarters would be comfortable, the food 
ample, the work light and the men out of danger, while 
the second would go to the front, where the hardships 
would be great, the food sometimes deficient, the labor ex- 
hausting, and where many of them would be killed and 
more wounded—not a man present would volunteer for the 
first regiment, but all for the second. When the war came 
this prophecy was fulfilled, and the disappointment of the 
young officers who were kept at work training recruits in 
the camps, instead of crossing the ocean, was bitter. The 
German military authorities thought that the United States 
could give little assistance in France: first, because they 
could not transport an army there if they had one; and, 
second, because they could not create an army rapidly for 
lack of natural officer material. The last difficulty was 
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solved by the students and graduates of our universities and 
colleges who filled the officers’ training camps, and, from 
their education and behavior, were readily followed by the 
enlisted men. 

Nor do the students object to strict discipline in itself, 
if we may judge from the rigidity with which they enforce 
it themselves. On the athletic field, or in the boat house, 
every member of the team or crew, and every candidate 
must be on hand for his appointments; and although many 
a coach wastes the time of students recklessly by keeping 
them on the ground waiting for their turn at practice, com- 
plaints are not made by them. If an instructor sets a date 
when written work must be presented, he is often good 
natured enough to accept an excuse for some delay; but in 
the case of candidates for the Crimson, nothing is received 
after the appointed hour, no excuse is considered, and there 
is no resentment at the harshness of the rule. This is by no 
means wholly due to regarding such matters as more im- 
portant than academic duties, but rather to the fact that 
the students themselves are responsible for the results and 
must maintain the discipline necessary to secure them; for 
all people are critical of rules made, even for their benefit, 
by others, while they accept the like when coming from a 
body believed to represent their own general interests. 

The member of the Faculty who prophesied the action 
of the students, if a war should come, added that if he 
could persuade them of the value of high scholarship they 
would tumble over one another in the effort to get it. In 
those days they did not regard the matter as he did, largely 
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because they had no confidence that the tests applied—i.e., 
marks in courses—were a reliable measure of ability and 
character. Whether they were right or not the obvious thing 
to do was to find some method of determining rank that 
would seem to them a measure of those qualities. Now there 
may be many ways of reaching such a result; but the one 
adopted in some colleges has been to hold general examina- 
tions at graduation on subjects intensively pursued, with 
questions that give a chance for grasp and originality. For 
honor men a thesis based upon personal investigation is 
even more stimulating and respected, and so are tutors who 
long to have their capable pupils show what they can do. 
Those institutions that have tried some such plan have 
found that the interest in scholarship, the number of men 
who try for and obtain rank, have increased,* and that dis- 
paraging epithets for men with high grades have almost 
disappeared. Scholarship has become respectable if not ad- 
mirable. If it had not, the American college, as we have 
known it, might be on its forlorn way to an untimely and 
lingering death; for an institution is dangerously ill when 
its members have too little regard for the chief object of its 
existence. 

The prophetic professor has led us into a by-way where 
we have anticipated events; for long before the changes 


* At Harvard, before the adoption of concentration, of tutors and 
of general examinations, the average per cent of degrees with honors in 
the total number conferred was between 26 or 27, nearly half of them 
by marks in courses. By 1935 this had risen to 42.7%—thereafter honors 
by course marks were severely restricted. Meanwhile honors by general 
examinations in the special fields have risen from an average of about 
15% to 37.6% in 1937—just two and a half times. 
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just mentioned were made there had arisen in the colleges 
an interest which grew so great that to many outsiders it 
seemed to overshadow and submerge everything else. Not 
long after the middle of the nineteenth century came rowing 
races, baseball, and even the old American foot-ball games 
with outside rivals, and the two former grew to regular inter- 
collegiate sports; but a vast impulse came with the intro- 
duction of the English Rugby foot-ball modified for use in 
America. This soon attracted so many spectators, who 
brought so much revenue from the sale of seats, that in time 
great stadia were built to hold them,—one institution, it is 
said, mortgaging its campus for the purpose. To the news- 
papers the games have been a streak of luck. They are 
spectacular, easy to report and photograph; there is much 
individual play to record, and a well-nigh universal interest 
in the result. In fact when a player, later in life, achieves 
distinction the press is apt to recall some feat of his in foot- 
ball, and doubtless it preserves such notes in its “graveyards” 
for posthumous eulogy. 

That intercollegiate games should have taken a deep hold 
on the imagination of the college youth is perfectly natural. 
The very fact that they excite so strongly the alumni and 
the public is in itself enough to attract him; but, quite apart 
from this, they appeal to many of his best sentiments. They 
call for sacrifice; for no sport demanding all that a man 
can put forth is an unmixed pleasure ; and in foot-ball there 
is also a risk of serious injury. They call for long and ardu- 
ous training, and involve acute competition throughout that 
process as well as in the games with the teams of other 
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colleges; and, above all, the players believe that they are 
fighting for the glory of their institution. Some years ago 
the writer was told that a member of a foot-ball eleven, who 
had failed to earn his degree, complained to the President 
that he had been working for the college while the high 
scholars, who obtained theirs, had been working for them- 
selves. He was wrong; for, in fact, the production of a few 
scholars, educated to the top of their capacities who later 
become eminent, confers a greater benefit on the college, and 
on the country, than any number of games won over another 
team. Yet he was perfectly sincere; and that attitude has 
much to do with the popularity among the students of inter- 
collegiate contests. Certainly the players are not preparing 
themselves for any future career that will be profitable to 
them, and would be shocked to think they were training to 
be professionals. 

Horrified by the exuberance of these spectacles, the enor- 
mous expense involved, the distortion of values, and the dis- 
cordance with the proper aims of an institution of learning, 
some people have thought intercollegiate sports so harmful 
that they ought to be abolished. That the extravagance is 
too great few sensible men would deny; although there is 
difficulty in reducing it when the coaches and the players, 
present and past, are convinced that it cannot be done on 
any large scale without reducing the chance of victory. But 
it should be done, and one hopes is being done gradually. 
As for the distortion of values and the discordance with 
scholarly aims, they are more apparent than real; for the 
students as a whole do not share the exaggerated views of 
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some alumni and the newspapers, or over-estimate in the 
same degree the importance of victories. Nor is there 
any evidence that athletic contests interfere seriously with 
scholarship; for good scholars on a team are not uncom- 
mon, and occasionally the very highest are found among 
the players. To abolish intercollegiate games would prob- 
ably reduce all interest in athletic exercise, and thereby pro- 
mote other evils from which we now suffer little; nor is 
there any reason to suppose that it would promote scholar- 
ship. Children are not made studious by forbidding play, 
they are made sulky; and the same thing is true of young 
men also, although their play is more violent and so would 
be their reaction if it were prohibited. For athletic contests 
are play, of a strenuous kind no doubt, as suited to the age, 
but still a form of play, and the real trouble begins when 
we try to treat them otherwise. 

Among the attractions that athletic contests have for the 
student, competition has been named as a very important 
one, and so it is; yet, as applied to scholarship, it has in the 
ears of some people a repulsive sound as suggesting saw- 
dust, a race-track or a foot-ball game, something un- 
worthy of the true scholar. They feel that for the highest 
objects appeal should be made only to the highest motives, 
and, let us add, that in everything we should be guided 
only by the lofty teachings of ethics. Some years ago a 
man was asked to speak to the graduating class in a pre- 
paratory school, and being at a loss what to talk about he 
took up his parable and said something like this: “I sup- 
pose we should all agree that we ought to act on the highest 
moral principles; one of these is unselfishness, and there- 
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fore we should strive to give pleasure to another rather than 
seek it for ourselves. Now, it is a pleasure to win a race, and 
one should not take that pleasure himself but give it to the 
other boy by allowing him to win. Hence one should run 
not faster, but slower, than his competitor. But as that boy 
has the same moral rectitude he also will try to yield the 
prize, so that both will run not as fast but as slowly as they 
can, each trying to keep behind the other. I will give ten 
cents to any of you who can point out the flaw in this rea- 
soning. I will not offer more since it is not worth it, for you 
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all know that it is nonsense;” and he went on to say that 
the same thing applied to striving for rank, which is and 
should be competitive. 

We constantly hear that young people should not study 
for marks, but for knowledge, just as, let us add, one should 
not run to win a race but for bodily health, and should, 
therefore, not enter any competitive physical sport. Are 
study for marks and study for knowledge in some way incon- 
sistent >—and if they are, is it because the examinations are 
of a bad type where, by cramming, high grades can be ob- 
tained by inferior persons? That passing marks can often 
be obtained by cramming is true; but in properly con- 
structed competitive tests he who has the largest grasp of the 
subject should stand at the top, and although there is some 
luck in the matter, as in most other close competitions, that is 
no reason for disparaging them. Earnest study is, of course, 
needed to excel, but would anyone condemn sports because 
a man, however naturally endowed, is not likely to excel 
in them without sufficient training? 

Competition is the life-blood of youth; the natural im- 
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pulse that leads him, like the young of all animals, to fit 
himself for the demands of later life; and especially it is a 
spur to activity in normal young men when, as in college, 
the ultimate object is not yet visible. No one claims that 
competition is in itself wrong or degrading; but merely 
that it is unworthy as applied to scholarship. To say that 
no one should be tempted to enter an intellectual life unless 
he has the highest motives for doing so is to shut out many 
men who would delight in it when they had once acquired 
the taste. Pleasure in the better things of life comes from 
taking part in them, and if ambition or competition is the 
road thereto let youth, by all means, follow it. Every inno- 
cent and normal means to bring them into the path should 
be freely used, and they should not be shut off from it, or 
discouraged, by questions at the gate about the elevation of 
their motives. By better psychology, or good judgment, the 
Europeans have made scholarship desirable, as shown, for 
example, in the great increase already noted in the candi- 
dates for honors at Oxford. In fact it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to attribute to the competitive honor schools there, and 
the corresponding triposes at Cambridge, the rise of those 
two places out of the lethargy by which all European uni- 
versities were blighted in the eighteenth century. The preju- 
dice against competition in scholarship has, in fact, greatly 
declined within the writer’s lifetime, but the desire to excel 
is not yet used as systematically and effectively as it might be 
to enhance in our colleges the respect for scholarly achieve- 
ment and the desire to attain it. 

Human psychology, and with it that of students, has per- 
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manent and variable elements; but among the former one 
may probably class the love of competition and rivalry in 
youth. We see it in their sports, where it has certainly not 
tended to decrease. We see it in the whole community by 
the popular interest in professional base-ball games, the 
America Cup Races, and in the number of international 
contests of all kinds. In fact the enlarged circulation of the 
newspaper and the radio have made such events more 
widely popular than ever before, and there is no prospect 
of their decrease. 

On the other hand, there are variable elements in the 
student mind, and one of them that has impressed the 
writer may be worth recording. When he was in college 
in the seventies of the last century, young men were break- 
ing away from parental traditions, not yet, however, so far 
that to many of them an appeal on the ground of family 
pride was without effect ; but if urged to use their influence 
in restraining the conduct of others, not their personal 
friends, their natural reaction would have been to ask, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” The individualistic attitude still 
prevailed, and the sense of social obligation for the com- 
munity to which they belonged had not come. Now that 
has greatly changed. Family pride is undemocratic, while 
social solidarity and the duties it implies have risen to a 
new significance. In the earlier period there was no Stu- 
dent Council, and it probably would have been ineffective, 
certainly not what it is to-day; for its utility has grown 
with the gradual change of sentiment and the sense of 
responsibility. Nearly thirty years ago when the plan of 
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housing the freshmen compulsorily together was being con- 
sidered, that Council, still in its earlier stages, was consulted, 
and the members were evidently hostile at the outset, until 
it was suggested that the question was not what they would 
themselves like, for they would, of course, never go there, 
but whether as a body responsible for student welfare they 
thought it a good plan for the future freshmen. Then 
their attitude changed in its favor. To-day the Student 
Council is a great help to the authorities, and the profes- 
sors are no longer regarded by its members as taskmasters, 
driving unwilling students to drink from the fountain of 
knowledge. What would have been thought fifty years ago 
if any group of undergraduates had tried, as the Student 
Council has done this year, to dissuade the college papers 
from accepting advertisements by unauthorized tutoring 
schools, whose object is to help their comrades to pass the 
examinations in courses without laboring to obtain the re- 
quired information? There has been, as in the community 
at large, a shift of emphasis from the individualistic to the 
social point of view; and there has also been a growth in 
the spirit of responsibility for the well ordering of the col- 
lege on the part of the individual student, and still more of 
his representatives. The idea that all true intellectual ad- 
vance is by the road of self-education under guidance has 
progressed. 

When the undergraduate comes to his senior year, if not 
before, he thinks seriously about his future career, and 
some attempt is usually made to give him advice; nor is 
this a simple matter. In the Far East a boy normally fol- 
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lows the occupation of his father, and does so without any 
sense of compulsion. In fact that was also generally true 
of Europe in the Middle Ages; for human nature, as a rule, 
adapts itself readily to what it regards as inevitable, but 
when given a conscious choice becomes greatly concerned 
what that choice shall be. Now—save for the few whose 
parental opportunities virtually determine their career— 
young men graduating from college can choose for them- 
selves, and are sometimes much puzzled how to decide. 
Often they want guidance which it is even more perplexing 
to supply; and the wise officer rarely gives definite advice 
but lays before them facts and considerations that may help 
them to make their own selection. 

One caution in giving advice about the choice of a career 
should be obvious. It is that little as the student may know 
of his own fitness for a particular occupation, the adviser 
probably knows less, for that fitness depends not so much on 
any one quality as on many aptitudes, intellectual, tempera- 
mental and moral, combined in a way that will accord with 
the work to be done; and about this the student himself is 
untried, the adviser guessing in the dark. So stated, the 
choice of a career would seem hazardous for the youth, and 
wise advice about it impossible, did not other considerations 
enter into the question. 

Young men with special aptitudes are usually aware of 
them ; in fact, more undergraduates think they have talents 
they do not possess than are unconscious of gifts they have 
in a marked degree. Such men want not advice in regard 
to the career they shall take up, but information from spe- 
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cialists on the way to enter it. Whether they are right or 
wrong in their preference the adviser had better be chary 
of his advice, and certainly, unless very intimate, not try 
to persuade them to change their minds; but since such men 
are not very likely to seek his advice they are not to him a 
source of perplexity. 

For those who have no unusual qualities and no bent— 
that is, for a large part of the ordinary type of student—the 
choice of a career is less important than is commonly sup- 
posed. In no occupation are they likely to make a brilliant 
mark ; and in any, if earnest and sensible, they should earn 
a fair success; for much the same qualities are required in 
all professions and in all kinds of business—intelligence, 
good judgment, fair dealing, and above all diligence with a 
determination to make good by work well done. Without 
these a man rarely succeeds in any career; with them there 
are an abundance of niches in almost every serious occu- 
pation. In none does every member perform the same 
duties, and in the large professions and industrial concerns 
there is a diversity of functions covering nearly the whole 
gamut of mental aptitudes. A lawyer, for example, may 
present facts to a jury, argue law to a court, draw briefs, 
advise clients about their rights, prosecute criminals for 
their wrongs, draw documents, examine titles to real estate, 
or do many other things; and in fact he may use any qual- 
ity, from the facility of the advocate, through the wisdom 
of the counsellor, to the meticulous accuracy of the convey- 
ancer. Much the same range of qualities are needed in 
every large business, and in a moderate as well as in an 
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unusual degree; for although a young man may be obliged 
to begin with what is assigned to him (it is well he should 
do so) he will in time find the work for which he is most 
fit, and which to him is most congenial. 

If, therefore, the man of fair ability can find the work 
for which he is best adapted, and most likely to do well, in 
almost any broad career, his selection among those open to 
him is not so vital as it seems. Yet for such men the wise 
adviser is perhaps more valuable than for any other class; 
for while it is not so important what career he selects, it is 
of the greatest moment he should be conscious of a volun- 
tary choice carefully and deliberately made; in short that 
he should start upon it with a confidence that it is the right 
one for him, and that he will succeed. Of course a young 
man’s qualities, mental and moral, may develop with the 
need for them, sometimes far more than one would have 
expected from his earlier life; for there is no better school 
for learning what should be done than doing it, and no 
teacher therein more exacting than the sense of responsi- 
bility. Many a man has been awakened from somnolence 
by having duties thrust upon him; but too many young 
men think this will be true in their own case, whereas it is, 
in fact, exceptional. As a rule a stern determination, earn- 
estness of purpose, and the habit of postponing pleasure to 
work, are required before he can get his feet on the ladder 
that leads to a responsible position. 

In regard to particular professions: Medicine stands 
somewhat apart, for to most young men it is distinctly 
either attractive or repellent, and those who go into it 
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usually choose it early. That they should have a strong 
preference for it is, indeed, fortunate; because, as pointed 
out in an earlier chapter, medicine in this country rarely 
leads to anything outside its associated sciences and its own 
direct applications. At the opposite pole in this matter is 
the law; which by its close contact with men of affairs, and 
its universal pervasiveness, spreads its members in manifold 
directions. Between these two extremes the other profes- 
sions lie, for engineers are frequently engaged in non-tech- 
nical administrative work, business men climb from one 
industry to another, while for clergymen and teachers the 
field is distinctly limited. All this has little bearing on ad- 
vice to students about possible careers, as one could hardly 
suggest a choice because it is easy to abandon ; but it may be 
important to a young man who is not yet certain wherein 
his greatest usefulness will lie, and in fact it does draw many 
men into the law and out again. 

There is, moreover, a difference of temperament among 
men, little mentioned in the giving of advice because it has 
less bearing on the choice of a career than on the type of 
work done within it. The distinction is between occupa- 
tions that involve a series of disconnected operations, each 
of them separately completed, to be put aside when done; 
and those with one continuous objective, with many facets 
but a single aim that cannot be attained for many years, or 
only in part in a lifetime. For example, the attending of 
patients by a physician, where the case is over when the 
patient recovers from an acute disease, and still more defi- 
nitely when he does not, belongs to the first class; while 
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continuous research on the nature and causes of a disease 
belongs to the second. Giving advice or drawing legal in- 
struments for a client, conducting his case in court, and for 
a judge deciding it, are in the main discrete acts complete 
in themselves, so that when finished attention is turned 
to something else; but the writing of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries was a single long, continuous labor. So again the 
building of a bridge is a different thing from working out 
the stresses and strains of new materials on which such 
structures depend for their stability. 

One may suggest that this is essentially the difference be- 
tween the practitioner and the scholar, and no doubt it 
often is, but by no means always or wholly so. The physi- 
cian may fall into so specialized a practice that he devotes 
his life to one peculiar disease of a single organ, and studies 
it with the same intensity as his colleague who is studying 
some other infection without treating patients. A lawyer 
who makes himself an authority on some particular branch 
of the law may do the same; and among men in active 
business, in no sense scholars, there is the same distinction 
between one who as a manager of a factory, a railroad 
or a bank spends his whole life in striving to build it 
up, and another who as a broker sells to a client stock or 
bonds, and after the sale is made thinks of it no more, feels 
no responsibility for it, although in the property sold his 
own firm had an interest. 

There is the same difference among scholars, one prefer- 
ring the long labor of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, another 
a series of short monographs; both, it may be, learned, in- 
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dustrious and profound. In fact the distinction in all pur- 
suits is far from sharp and absolute. Joseph Story could 
hardly write an opinion without making it a text book, and 
on the other hand medical journals advance the science 
through the reports by practitioners of particular cases 
clarified by the autopsy. We should not think one of these 
attitudes of mind as essentially superior to the other, or 
forget that both are involved in all occupations in varying 
degrees. Yet the distinction is real, although not seldom 
unconscious, and some men are more disposed toward one 
of these forms of objective, others the opposite ; some being 
particularly attracted by a series of different problems, each 
supplying a fresh incentive to the imagination, others pre- 
ferring the long continuous labor for a distant object that 
for them dominates the intellectual horizon. | 

What about the students’ estimate of values, for that is, 
perhaps, the most important thing in life? It is not very 
different from that of their parents and friends. Formerly 
they had an exaggerated opinion of athletic victories, but 
in the older colleges, at least, that is not true to-day; they 
have estimated scholarship too low, but so do their parents 
and the outside public; some of them are too prone to 
segregate themselves in social clubs and cliques, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of a large city, thereby failing to make 
friends with men who will be most worth knowing in later 
life, but that also is characteristic of America, where so- 
ciety, having no fixed basis, sometimes tends to protect itself 
by exclusiveness. Wealth has less attraction for the student 
than for older men, and he is somewhat more of an idealist ; 
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though there is nothing to correspond with the tradition in 
continental Europe that students as a class are radicals in 
the university, and turn conservative when they become en- 
gaged in active life. In short, the American college student 
does not, in his outlook on life, differ very much from the 
community out of which he comes and into which he goes. 
All this is important because it is the sense of relative 
values that determines men’s conduct in life. It is true of 
material things, for success in all occupations, and in all 
forms of business, depends upon a correct estimate of values, 
present and future. The men who foresaw the utility of 
the telephone and the automobile made great fortunes; as 
the old saying went, if any merchant only knew what was 
cheap and what was dear he need be a merchant but a 
single year; and it is not less true of the things of the spirit. 
Man’s whole history is a search for values that vary 
from one people to another and from time to time. In 
republican Rome the citizens fought for, and the upper 
strata governed, the nation, until the territories conquered 
outstripped the possibility of being ruled in that way. Then 
came the emperors who began to use experts to conduct 
the administration, and carried it so far that the imperial 
power, with its bureaucracy and its paternalism, left to its 
earnest men little opening for serious public work. Re- 
duced to impotence, many of them turned their thoughts 
to the problems of the natural world and of the human 
soul, the more erudite to neoplatonism, the less learned to 
the oriental religions with their suggestions of immortality. 
The Egyptian cults, the Persian ideas of Mithras and other 
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beliefs had their votaries throughout the Empire and in 
Rome itself, until Christianity, the best for the Western 
world, overcame the rest, helped probably by a ferocity of 
persecution to which the others were not subjected. 

In a less essential respect all criterions of value change. 
After the Renaissance the Gothic cathedrals were thought 
barbarous—sometimes in England whitewashed on the in- 
side, up to the nineteenth century when their merits were 
rediscovered. We laugh at the selection of Paul Potter’s 
Bull as one of the great pictures of the world brought to 
adorn Paris under Napoleon; and seventy years ago one 
sometimes heard the question whether you were musical or 
liked Wagner. The Victorian Era was thought by men of 
the day the highest point of civilization man had yet 
reached, and now there is no more complete condemnation 
than to say that taste or philosophy is Victorian. In fact 
all art and poetry fade from popularity in the next genera- 
tion, the test of enduring value being whether the reputation 
of a work revives, and if so it becomes a classic. Yet advance 
comes not by the rejection of what is past but by improving 
upon it. The great arts of sculpture in Greece, and paint- 
ing in Italy, could not have come without the primitives ; 
for if subservience to the past makes stagnation, developing 
it is true progress. Even science, which as it advances ren- 
ders that which went before obsolete, really builds upon its 
past, constantly advancing to new knowledge from the 
standpoint of the already known. 

In our own day we are seeing great changes in the esti- 
mate of values. A hundred years ago, for both the peasant 
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and the workman, thrift was a cardinal virtue; now by 
heavy taxation and the provision of well-nigh universal 
pensions for old age, it is discouraged. The former were 
the days of laissez faire carried much too far, now the 
time of paternal government carried, perhaps, to the other 
extreme. In the middle of the last century peace and prog- 
ress were, in theory at least, associated; but at the present 
day huge armies and expansion of territory are regarded as 
in themselves among the chief national values by the rulers 
of three great countries. The easy optimism of the Victo- 
rian Era with its belief that mankind naturally progressed 
by a steady improvement, material, intellectual and moral ; 
with its conviction that, under a system of universal personal 
liberty, peace and prosperity would be assured; with the 
doctrines proclaimed in Herbert Spencer’s philosophy just 
at the time they were beginning to lose their hold on the 
thinking public; that optimism received a rude shock from 
the World War and its aftermath. When mankind loses 
its faith in the principles by which it has lived, it is certain 
to be uncomfortable until it acquires a new faith in prin- 
ciples accepted generally enough to govern human rela- 
tions. This is true not only within each country, but also 
in international relations. It is, of course, easy to exag- 
gerate the decay of earlier convictions, to treat as universal 
what is only partial, as absolute what is only a tendency; yet 
it is clear that there has been a weakening, for example, in 
the obligation of contracts, public, international and _pri- 
vate—the cement that has made possible the structure of 
the modern world. This, to the writer, is more ominous 
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than the danger of war, or of any change in industrial or- 
ganization made in an orderly way. Future historians will 
trace the causes of the changes in attitude; it suffices here 
to note them. 

The doctrine of laissez faire assumed as a premise that in 
the long run the interest of each coincided with the interests 
of all; and although that was never true, it was not too 
glaringly false for many good people to believe it so long as 
those interests were unorganized ; whereas, when people are 
acting and thinking in distinct consolidated groups, it is 
much easier to regard the interests of those groups as di- 
verse and mutually opposed. Truly the future has less to 
fear from individual than from cooperative selfishness ; and 
this is far more difficult to deal with, because when the 
state had only individuals to control it stood so far above 
them that it could be impartial, but popular government 
finds it very hard to disregard the pressure of large organ- 
ized groups. Since the matter is one of sentiment rather 
than of reason it boots little to prove that for either of two 
quarreling part-owners of a cow to shoot his half is bad 
policy; or that in a war between two great nations at the 
present day both suffer more than they can possibly gain. 
Moreover, either side may push the subject of a claim or 
dispute to such a point that the other cannot concede it 
without abandoning self-respect or even the right to live its 
own. life. 

As between nations also there seems a tendency to as- 
sume that their interests are more discordant than they 
really are, and a growing disinclination to refer important 
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questions to arbitration. That mankind is headed for mu- 
tual destruction, or permanent social and international in- 
stability, one cannot believe; nor can one suppose, as some 
Germans seem to have thought, that order will come as in 
the Roman Empire by the control of the whole world by 
one power. Some of us thought it could be done by an 
organization of all the nations to prevent, by the threat of 
force, attacks by one upon another; but the cohesion, and 
the willingness to carry out the undertakings assumed, have 
proved too slight to make the threat effective, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they will be stronger in any future that 
can be foreseen. 

Yet unexpected changes of opinion sometimes occur. 
The wars of religion in the seventeenth century were fol- 
lowed in a hundred years by a rapid growth of the principle 
of toleration, inconceivable during the conflict; and it may 
be that, with or without more war, the peoples of the 
world will come to believe that frankness and mutual con- 
fidence are better for all nations than war or threats; that 
universal distrust is destructive of civilization; and that 
great modern armies inevitably lower the general standard 
of living. The fallacy of extreme pacifists lies in thinking 
that such a result can be brought about, or helped, by any 
one nation remaining defenseless. One might as well expect 
to abolish banditry by disarming the police of a town. The 
people of no country are bandits at heart, nor do they 
desire to jeopardize their own civilization by an uncertain 
conflict with a powerful antagonist ; but in the general con- 
fusion of thought that has followed the World War they 
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have lost their bearings and are ready to follow any leaders 
who tell them a way out of their distress. 

Now one of the objects of a liberal college is to give the 
students knowledge and respect for things of which the 
value is enduring, and has endured; for throughout all the 
varieties in form and method much remains the same in 
basic principles, and to explore the foundations reveals 
many things not seen above the surface. It is the deeper 
truths, the underlying ideas, that illuminate current changes, 
and explain the long struggle of man to raise himself by 
over-accentuating one aspect of every subject at a time. 
As things pass away much that remains beneath them stays 
unchanged, and to know that remnant and the forms to 
which it has given birth is the basis of true enlightenment. 


CHAPTER SIx 


IMPONDERABLES AND SHAMS 


Like everyone else the college student is a human being, 
and as such his conduct is only in part directed by purely 
rational motives. He acts for reasons of which he is some- 
times only partially aware, occasionally so wholly ignorant 
that if he were asked to give an account of them his ex- 
planation would be mistaken. Take such an example as 
the disorder in large lecture courses forty years ago. Would 
the students have said that such behavior was humorous, 
was an assertion of their rights or dignity, a protest against 
an unpopular professor and method of teaching, or an ef- 
fort to effect a change in college teaching and discipline? 
Probably they would have given none of these reasons; 
and, if they had, they certainly would have been wrong, as 
should be clear to any psychologist who sought to interpret 
the phenomenon. He would probably say that owing to 
manifold causes there was an accumulation of mental un- 
rest which, on some occasion wholly insufficient in itself, 
but in the absence of inhibitions, burst into an explosion ; 
and he would further say that the disappearance was due 
to inhibitions applied by the instructors, until the tradition 
was so far forgotten that any expression of such feelings 
would take quite a different form—a more rational one no 
doubt. The students would be as much at a loss to explain 
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why, on an evening at the beginning of summer, they have 
in later years yelled of a sudden “Reinhart” from their 
windows. They might still be able to repeat the legend of 
how the habit began, but would find it hard to say why 
they kept it up. 

The same principle applies to more serious matters; to 
explaining the relative values, for example, attached at 
different times to education and other pursuits in college; 
to athletic honor and athletic victory ; to the changing habit 
of thinking and talking about worthy or frivolous things 
that makes the difference between a thoughtful and a 
superficial man. Many of these results spring from environ- 
ments, from contacts with others, from circumstances of — 
all kinds, in fact from an atmosphere of which we may be 
only in part conscious. Yet if we were more aware of the 
psychology of our college youth, we might—even assuming 
that he will go his own way—change to some extent the 
atmosphere that he breathes; and the reason that so much 
more has been said about the college than the graduate and 
other professional schools in this book is that it is by no 
means a treatise on education, but ultimately on atmos- 
phere which is much less difficult to control in those 
schools. There it may be better or worse, but with able 
teachers there is no reason why it should not be good; 
whereas in a place for the free development of the intel- 
lectual qualities the atmosphere is both elusive and essen- 
tial. It is a problem of imponderables; and it is chiefly for 
the effect on the atmosphere of the student body that the 
whole consistent pattern of concentration, tutors, general 
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examinations and houses have been introduced in Harvard 
College. 

Among the manifold attempts to stalk the secrets of 
nature in their recesses perhaps the most difficult is one 
where the traces to be followed would seem the least con- 
cealed, the hiding place most open to our view, and that 
is the working of the human mind. It is a common saying 
that the weightiest of all impulses are the imponderables ; 
yet while we can talk about them, describe them and use 
them, we cannot measure their force. All peoples in all 
times have employed forms not in themselves important, 
but having a psychological influence, hard to define yet not 
without its potency. 

Such was the deification of the Roman Emperor, which 
of course shocked the Christians, but did not seem irreligious 
to the polytheistic peoples of antiquity. It was in fact a 
means of making the ruler of the State—too remote to be 
seen or known by sight—present to the minds of men 
everywhere throughout the Empire as an authority supe- 
rior in veneration to the mass of the subjects; and this with- 
out regard to any personal qualities he might, or might not, 
possess. The particular form such a ceremony may take 
must, of course, be germane to its time and place, and 
often highly inappropriate for any other. One sees an 
effort to produce the same effect in a less artful way in the 
“Heil Hitler” salute in Germany; and, although the ruler 
there has not the divinity that doth hedge a king, a neglect 
of the rite, like the refusal of Christians to cast a few grains 
of incense on the fire at the Emperor’s shrine, is treated as 
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evidence of disaffection to the state. It is noteworthy that 
as the divinity of the Roman Emperors far exceeded any 
tokens of respect to the Senate under the time-honored 
constitution of the Republic, so the present German salute 
to the name of “Der Fiihrer” had no corresponding cere- 
mony required by the hereditary monarchs of Prussia even 
after their authority was extended over the whole of Ger- 
many. In fact this unusual token of awe is exacted, not 
because the power of the ruler is embedded in a national 
tradition, but because it is not. 

A not less significant use of ceremonial is the recent 
coronation of King George VI. It is now universally un- 
derstood that both in Great Britain with her dependencies, 
and in the self-governing dominions, the King can act in 
matters of state only under the advice of ministers respon- 
sible to the various parliaments. He has, therefore, no 
actual authority in the government, and his personal quali- 
fications in that respect are of slight importance so long as 
he follows the advice of ministers. He must, indeed, be 
guided by them in all his important public acts; and, for 
practical purposes, “‘public’? means known to the public, in 
other words, appearing in the newspapers. Thus, King 
Edward VIII having been constrained to abdicate because, 
in his marriage and his expressions on some public ques- 
tions, he did not conform to that advice, the succession 
passed to a prince who will be a constitutional sovereign in 
the modern sense; that is, who will be a ceremonial mon- 
arch but in no way a ruler of the British Empire or any 
part thereof. Nevertheless his coronation has been the most 
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impressive, the most largely attended, the most widely ad- 
vertised both before and after the event, in the history of 
England; and that not because it was more significant than 
earlier ones, but because in itself it was of less consequence. 
A coronation is essentially the formal induction of an in- 
dividual into the royal office, and here the particular person 
so crowned has been almost openly proclaimed of little 
importance. It was the pageant that was advertised, not 
any personal qualities of the King. The essence of it was 
the symbol of an Empire whose bonds, so far as the self- 
governing dominions and India are concerned, have been 
steadily weakening. 

The foregoing are instances where ceremonies have been 
given especial emphasis, because inherited respect for what 
they signify was deficient or weakening; but this is by no 
means always the case. People in all ages have felt the 
need of things in themselves useless but psychologically im- 
pressive. We observe times and forms and posture, and are 
displeased with others who do not regard them as we do. 
To us these seem to show disrespect for what we cherish 
_ and sometimes we forbid their discourtesy by law. Do not 
the statutes of the United States provide that “Who within 
the District of Columbia shall publicly mutilate, deface, 
defile or defy, trample upon, or cast contempt, either by 
word or act, upon” the flag, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor? Does not every college football squad deem a 
particular color and yell well-nigh essential for victory ; and 
have not the undergraduates often forced that color on 
the trustees and faculty? 
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Many years ago, when the writer was a member of the 
Boston School Committee, people were discussing the ques- 
tion of required military drill, which had long been com- 
pulsory because otherwise enough boys would not go into 
it to make it a success. Men interested in physical culture 
thought it a poor kind of exercise; the militia officers dis- 
approved because the boys became so tired of it that they 
were not inclined to enlist in the militia afterwards; but 
the headmasters valued it as a means of giving an esprit de 
corps to their schools—again a case of a very elaborate and 
time-consuming ceremony, conducted for a psychological 
object not directly connected with its ostensible purpose of 
preparing the youth for possible military service. 

The leaders of great revolts against existing institutions 
or customs realize that in their effort to destroy those things 
they must obliterate the forms and ceremonies connected 
therewith, and substitute others. The French Revolution, 
which developed into an attack on the Church and the 
aristocracy, not only effaced the old religious observances, 
but tried to invent rituals for the adoration of Reason and 
the worship of the Supreme Being. These rites have left no 
permanent traces as the changes in less serious matters have 
done. In their attempt to change the costume of the aristo- 
crats they substituted for knee-breeches, now no longer worn 
—save on ceremonial occasions at some royal courts bereft 
of political power—the trousers which have been adopted by 
almost all civilized men and are now making progress among 
young women. When our Puritan ancestors came to New 
England they had repudiated with horror the traditional 
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ceremonies of Christendom, but introduced new ones of their 
own more rigorous than those they had discarded. From a 
feast they turned Sunday into a fast, and for Christmas * and 
Good Friday they substituted Thanksgiving and Fast Day; 
for they felt the need of such observances to maintain their 
religious and social discipline. It is characteristic of the pres- 
ent day that Americans tend to retain the feasts of both 
churches and neglect the fasts. 

Apart from their significance, ceremonies are apt to ap- 
pear intrinsically absurd, as Lord Bryce says somewhere of 
the old torch-light processions in the campaigns before 
presidential elections, that a prominent lawyer or manager 
of a great business would tramp in the evening under a 
transparency through the streets of New York, with no 
more idea that he was making a fool of himself than a 
European nobleman who backed bowing out of the pres- 
ence of his sovereign. The torch-light processions have died 
out here, and in Europe there are fewer monarchs to back 
away from; but the psychological effect of such observances 
has not diminished and apparently never will. 

A few years ago a series of experiments were conducted 
by professors of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration and the Western Electric Company, on the increase 
of efficiency in a small group of six trained women opera- 
tives by changes in the conditions of their work. They 
were placed in a room by themselves, they were paid 
in accord with their joint product, and the changes were 


* In the Boston Latin School, from which the writer’s father gradu- 
ated in 1846, Christmas was still not a holiday. 
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made with their approval. The first innovation of this 
kind was giving two rest periods of five minutes each, one 
in the morning, the other in the afternoon. This lasted five 
weeks, and the product increased. Then these periods were 
lengthened to ten minutes with again an increase. A further 
extension of the rest periods to six of five minutes each was 
not liked by the girls, and the production fell off a little. 
At this point was adopted what we may refer to as the 
model plan of a fifteen-minute rest in the morning, with 
coffee or soup and a sandwich, beside a ten-minute rest in 
the afternoon. Under that plan the product returned to its 
high level and maintained it throughout the eleven weeks 
of the phase. All this was continued in the next change, 
which added the stopping of the day’s work half an hour 
early; with another remarkable rise. Then the early ending 
was extended to an hour, with an increased output per hour, 
but not per day. A new light on the meaning of the experi- 
ment began to appear when a return to the model plan 
brought a product higher than ever, and the new light 
became stronger when, after an experiment with Saturday 
holidays, a return was made to the original regulations— 
no rests, no lunch, no shortened day or week—and, strange 
to say, the output rose higher than at any previous time. 
Finally a replacing of the model plan brought the largest 
product of all, a total increase of 25 per cent over that 
at the beginning of the experiments.” 

2 The story is told and its meaning discussed by Professor Elton 


Mayo, the Harvard experimenter, in his “Human Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization,” Chap. III “The Hawthorne Experiment.” 
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Clearly the growth of output was due, not so much to 
any one arrangement of rests, refreshments and hours, as 
to a steady progress in efficiency throughout the whole 
period. The girls themselves had no clear idea why they 
worked faster, but felt that it was related to the “distinctly 
pleasanter, freer, and happier working conditions.” It was 
not an improvement in team play, for, except for the one 
who kept the other five supplied with the parts to be as- 
sembled, each girl was doing the same work independently. 
The interpretation of the experimenters comes to little more 
than that the increase was due less to changes in material 
conditions than to an attitude of mind or spirit; in short it 
was psychological, to use a term whose vagueness prevents 
its being inaccurate. 

If in human affairs we have an equation 


ax+by-+cz,etc.=p 


in which the value of x is changed, while by appropriate con- 
trols y, z, etc., are kept stable, and p does not change in ac- 
cord with x, then a or some other constant must be varying 
also. In human affairs all the constants are in fact more or 
less variables, and functions of the recognized variables 
and of one another. That is why mathematical economics 
is accurate only within limits when the constants are fairly 
stable, and why economic prophecy, though very valuable 
in ordinary times, becomes uncertain in the presence of 
strong emotional conditions which cause the constants in 
the equation to vary greatly. For example, one of the as- 
sumed constants has been that honorable men will per- 
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form their contracts, and since the war this has shown a 
tendency to decrease—meaning, of course, contracts that 
are, and ought to be, righteous and valid not contra bonos 
mores by conscience or statute. In the preceding chapter this 
was called the cement that made the modern world pos- 
sible, and truly, for without it the vast structure of trade, 
manufacture, and transportation with the credit on which 
it rests could not have been built; and if it were to col- 
lapse entirely the vastly increased population of the world 

could be supported only on a greatly reduced standard of 
living, and probably much of it would perish. The only 
remedy would be a despotism which should take control of 
all production and distribution, compelling every man to 
live and work as he was ordered; and that, in fact, is what 
is tending to happen in the countries where the respect for 
the obligation of contracts has fallen most. Those of us 
who are not pessimists cannot believe that civilization is 
headed toward a disaster of that kind. 

Mutual confidence, once lost, is difficult to restore, be- 
cause it must be mutual; that is both parties must have 
confidence in each other. Now of the four possibilities that 
x and y both have confidence in the other, that x has 
confidence in y but not y in x, that y has it in x but not 
x in y, and that neither has it in the other, only the first 
is mutual and can be enduring; for one person or nation 
cannot continue to deal in confidence with another whom 
it does not trust. Therefore the restoration of mutual con- 
fidence must be simultaneous, and that is a very difficult 
thing to produce. Between individuals it may come through 
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impartial ‘courts, whose judgments are generally respected 
and are enforced by the executive authorities; but as be- 
tween nations it can come only by a general appreciation 
or feeling that mutual confidence is more beneficial to all 
than a lack of it can be to any one of them. That is one 
reason why it would be wise for the United States to adhere 
to the World Court, as a gesture that would help to bring 
about mutual confidence among the distrustful peoples of 
the world. 

Civilization means codperation, and is based upon mu- 
tual confidence. This did not depend upon governmen- 
tal action in the despotic oriental empires because they 
interfered very little with trade and domestic life. They 
exacted tribute, but in the main the people carried on their 
affairs in their own hereditary way, and their confidence 
was in one another and not in their rulers. In the present 
autocratic states, on the contrary, the interference is carried 
further than in any other form of polity; and, therefore, 
life, trade and labor depend ultimately upon confidence of 
the people in their government. The falling off in Russia 
of the efficiency in production, which has been attributed 
to treachery on the part of officials and punished by execu- 
tions, may be due in part to a decrease of popular confi- 
dence or faith in'a millennium to be achieved by the labors 
and privations of the present generation. If so, the punish- 
ments of officials may not be as effective as Stalin hopes, 
although made, as Voltaire said of the shooting of Admiral 
Byng, to encourage the rest. Modern man is a creature of the 
divers modes of thinking and feeling that make an advanc- 
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ing civilization possible, and therefore he requires a mutual 
confidence and self-restraint the absence of which makes it 
at times very difficult. 

Imponderables are impressions that affect men’s conduct 
without being wholly rational; shams are methods of evad- 
ing rules intentionally made but not deemed applicable. 
The word arouses in the minds of most people a disagree- 
able impression, because they associate it with acts that will 
not bear the light of day. But, historically, shams have been 
in fact of every possible kind. There have been good ones 
and bad ones; transparent shams and opaque shams; 
shams to promote justice and to defeat it; shams to ad- 
vance popular control of government and to destroy it; 
shams to enlarge the powers of a body and to reduce it; 
shams to cover a particular case and others to effect a gen- 
eral change difficult to make in any other way. 

Everyone familiar with the Roman Law knows many 
instances of shams, or as they are commonly called fictions, 
encouraged by the courts to liberalize and modernize the 
earlier jurisprudence. But for our purpose it is unnecessary 
to review these, for in the Common Law there is a good 
example in the action of trover. After the forms of writs 
had become stabilized there was a lack of one to recover 
damages for personal property wrongfully withheld by 
someone; so the courts allowed a plaintiff to state in his 
declaration that he had lost the thing in question which 
the defendant had found and refused to restore, and they 
would not hear the defendant deny the losing and finding, 
which was in fact irrelevant. This was a clear case of a 
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sham designed to advance justice during a period when the 
courts had lost some of their direct initiative, and legisla- 
tion was too little developed to supply a remedy. 

An example of shams to enlarge the authority of tribunals 
may be seen in the way the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Exchequer obtained jurisdiction of ordinary civil suits. The 
former had originally dealt only with criminal cases, but, 
maintaining that a civil action could be brought against 
a prisoner in the custody of the Crown, allowed a nominal 
proceeding to issue taking the defendant into that custody ; 
the return on this writ, which was neither in fact executed 
nor open to denial, making possible the civil suit in the 
King’s Bench. In a similar way the Court of Exchequer, 
supposed to be concerned only with fiscal matters of the 
government, discovered that a civil suit by a debtor to the 
Crown interested it because the decision might affect his 
ability to pay; and then did not permit a statement by the 
plaintiff that he was indebted to the Crown to be contra- 
dicted. By these proceedings, most obvious shams, the good 
people of England, when litigation increased, obtained three 
high courts to attend to their suits instead of the Court 
of Common Pleas alone; each of the three having full juris- 
diction, and the judges of the other two sitting as the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber on Appeals. It is not necessary to 
assert that the judges were actuated by wholly philan- 
thropic zeal in enlarging the competence of their courts, 
for there may be a difference between the effects and the 
motive of the sham. 

A similar instance of using a sham to increase the juris- 
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diction of a tribunal occurred here,’ under the provision of 
the Constitution that suits by the citizens of one State 
against those of another can be brought in the Federal 
courts, when the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided that, a corporation chartered in one State could be sued 
by citizens of any other on the assumption, not to be chal- 
lenged, that the stockholders of the corporation were all 
citizens of the State which created it. This has proved a 
salutary fiction, because a suit in the State court would 
meet with the difficulty that its writ and summons have a 
compulsory force only within the territorial limits of the 
State, while those of the Federal court run all over the 
country. 

The whole British government is, indeed, to-day a jumble 
of shams or fictions, and was built up upon them by a proc- 
ess to a great extent unconscious.* The king is still the 
nominal head of the state and the sole holder of executive 
power, his assent is required for the validity of all acts of 
parliament, which he summons and dissolves. All procla- 
mations and orders in council are made by him, and so are 
all appointments to the higher offices and to many of the 
lower ones. In form he is the commander in chief of the 
Army and Navy, makes all treaties, conducts all diplomatic 
intercourse, prosecutes criminals, pardons offenders, and, in 
short, does most of the things that the struggles of the seven- 

* Cf. Paul vs. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168 at 175. 

“ The way the present parliamentary system was developed unin- 
tentionally, and, in fact, contrary to the ideas of the men who made it, 


was described by the writer in a contribution to the Tercentenary of 
Harvard University, printed as an appendix to this book. 
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teenth century strove to prevent him from doing. But 
everyone knows that this is nearly all fiction, for the king 
wears the crown but practically exerts almost none of its 
authority. 

The other great legal power is the parliament (or let us 
say to-day the House of Commons) which enacts all laws, 
votes all taxes and appropriations, and to which the minis- 
ters are supposed to be responsible ; but the rdéles are largely 
reversed. Essentially the ministers introduce all important 
public legislation and accept or reject amendments to it. 
The members of the House can talk, criticize, propose votes 
of censure; yet in fact, save under extraordinary conditions, 
the majority in matters of importance always supports the 
cabinet of the day. Among the great countries with a free 
government there is none in which the members of the 
larger party in the legislature are so little independent, so 
far from free to vote according to their individual views as 
the supporters of the ministry in the British House of Com- 
mons. More and more the cabinet is placed in power as the 
result of a general election, and its followers are chosen to 
maintain it there. What may come to pass hereafter is a 
matter of speculation, but at the present time the ministers 
are virtually a group of party leaders, self-constituted save 
for the stresses and strains in the organization itself, who 
offer themselves to the voters as the rulers of the state. 

Under the ministers stand the permanent officials, an 
able, intelligent, devoted body of men, recruited on entering 
the service by competitive examination, who must take no 
active part in politics, and are not referred to publicly, but 
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who in silence conduct the main business of internal admin- 
istration with comparatively little interference from their 
political chiefs. Herein again is a fiction; for while they 
are supposed to carry out orders, in practice they propose 
and frame much of the legislation approved by the minis- 
ters and enacted by parliament. It would, of course, be 
possible to give other instances of fictions, but these are 
certainly enough to sustain the general statement about the 
British system. 

All governments contain elements that do one thing while 
purporting to do another. Have we not in the United 
States a notable example of an institution carefully, and 
from their point of view ingeniously, devised by the framers 
of the Constitution to accomplish a special service, which 
was a generation later turned into asham? This is, of course, 
the college of electors. The Constitutional Convention 
thought it had invented an excellent means of selecting the 
President, which was, indeed, one of the most original 
things in their instrument, but it would not work for three 
reasons: All members of congress and holders of public 
office, and thereby the political leaders, were excluded from 
it; it provided that the electors should meet in their re- 
spective States, thereby preventing effective consultation 
among them; and it failed to foresee the inevitable de- 
velopment of parties in elections. Therefore it was a failure, 
and by universal understanding became a mere means of 
recording the popular vote of each State; for when the 
political parties developed they chose, first by congressional 
caucus, and later by nominating convention, their own 
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presidential candidates, and the electors were selected to 
cast the vote of the State, if chosen, for the candidates nom- 
inated by their party. At the time of the contested election 
of 1876, when feeling ran high and the possibility of a re- 
sort to force looked serious, a man, whose zeal outshone his 
discretion, pointed out that if any Republican elector should 
vote for Tilden it would give him an uncontested majority 
of the electors and decide the matter in his favor. The vic- 
tim he selected for the sacrifice was James Russell Lowell, 
who answered that the question was one of common hon- 
esty ; that people had not voted for him because they had 
confidence in his wisdom in selecting a president, but be- 
cause he was pledged to vote for Hayes. The College of 
Electors was not turned into a sham by legislation, it sim- 
ply became a sham by the course of events, and one as 
complete as can be imagined. There is nothing wrong 
about this; it is simply discarding in effect, though keep- 
ing in form, a piece of political mechanism that could no 
longer function as designed, and thus a repetition in an 
unusually short time of a process that has been going on 
more slowly since governments began. 

In order to apply an expanding principle beyond its orig- 
inal scope, or to avoid cases where a strict application would 
involve obvious injustice, every body of men governed by 
strict rules is constantly seeking to evade them on a small 
scale by interpretations that are really shams. These may 
be a means of gradually changing a rule, or of meeting a 
particular hard case; and whether in any instance the 
action is right or wrong must depend on the motive for 
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which it is done and the effect it will probably have. Hard 
cases make bad law, because they make precedents, and 
precedents based on exceptionally hard cases are likely to 
break down an otherwise excellent rule. One can hear a 
professor saying: “I do not see that the performance of 
Smith is more below the line than that of Jones, to whom 
we gave the minimum passing credit last week, and it is 
only common justice to treat Smith in the same way.” In 
fact it is difficult to make a result, important to the individ- 
ual, depend upon minute differences at the bottom of the 
scale, and so there is a constant danger of lowering stand- 
ards by lenient interpretations of a rule. If one trusts the 
tribunal there is good sense in the Oxford and Cambridge 
custom that after the examination books have been graded 
they shall be destroyed, and hence cannot form precedents 
for future cases. This is particularly true where the pres- 
sure of sympathy and personal interest is all against main- 
taining a high and rigorous standard. Fictions or shams 
are, in fact, a device by which man, for good or evil, reacts 
against, or adapts to his needs his man-made environment. 

To anyone who wonders why shams should be discussed 
in this book, the only conclusive reason to be given is that 
they happen to have interested the writer as one of the phe- 
nomena that occur in the administration of practical affairs. 
As such they are germane to the study of human relations, 
a subject that attracts increasing attention at the present 
day. 

If some one asks how they concern the administration 
of a university or college—the obvious answer is: as much 
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as they do the management of anything else. The men 
in charge are constantly under pressure to achieve an 
object by a somewhat arbitrary construction of rules; to 
make exceptions to avoid hardship and injustice, yet so as 
not to break down standards or create undesirable prece- 
dents; to steer between rigidity and laxity in their applica- 
tion. All this comes back to the President; for, although he 
may have no formal authority in the matter, his ruling 
carries great weight, in most cases is decisive, and he is 
properly held responsible for the result. In fact the same 
questions present themselves to him that come to the ad- 
ministrator of anything else in a changing world; and, if 
we define a sham as an application of any provision differing 
from that originally intended, then it is well that he should 
know what kind of shams are wise, open and appropriate, 
and what are not. Of course he should not deviate from 
the prescribed methods without the knowledge of both the 
governing board or boards and the faculty concerned; for 
in its essence the question is one between constantly tin- 
kering the regulations and allowing them to develop as the 
institution adapts itself to its growing functions. The latter 
has been true of Harvard, where—save for the composition 
and mode of choosing the Board of Overseers—no sub- 
stantial change in the laws governing it has been made 
since it was established three centuries ago. It still works 
under its original charter, which is so vague that no one 
knows precisely what is the legal authority of any person 
connected with its management. 

- Moreover, administration of an old institution of learn- 
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ing involves many questions about the provisions in ancient 
gifts. Some of them can no longer be applied in the way 
directed ; as when they require the action of an officer who 
has long ceased to exist, and indeed could not exist in a 
great university. Others contain provisions that are un- 
necessary, inconvenient and undesirable at the present day, 
while a few may be in our day positively immoral. To the 
latter class would belong a provision (not an actual case, 
of course, though hardly worse than does exist) that witch- 
craft was a sin so deadly that witches should be hunted out 
and executed. The courts cannot change the trust unless 
it has become impossible to carry out, which might be dif- 
ficult to prove in this case, and the legislature cannot inter- 
fere. What is to be done? Obviously the institution must 
take the law into its own hands, and not comply with the 
terms of the gift. A lecture on the history of Salem witches 
would be a sham, but perhaps the best thing to do. Wherever 
the object has not become impossible or objectionable the 
aim should be to carry out the intent of the donor; for, the 
opinion of lawyers to the contrary notwithstanding, this is 
keeping faith with him better than changing the purpose 
while clinging to the method provided for its execution. 
A university or college can do much to prevent such ques- 
tions from arising hereafter to perplex posterity ; and, there- 
fore, while willing to accept a fund to study any subject, it 
should, and often does, refuse to accept any gift that requires 
the professor to express any particular opinion or principle. 
This should be true in any institution of learning seeking 
only the truth; the older ones have learned it by experi- 
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ence, and all others, if they endure, will some time be old. 
In fact the happiness in serving such an organization comes 
in large part from the fact that one is a link in a chain 
that stretches back into the past, and may endure so long 
as man thrives upon the planet. 

The great need of the present day is wisdom, the calm, 
unimpassioned search for enduring truth, not so much con- 
cerned with immediate action as with the slow adjustment 
of human relations. During the World War one thought 
_of the moon shining upon the pale faces of the dead on the 
battlefield—faces of young men who would have been the 
thinkers and statesmen of the future, killed by conditions 
which neither they, nor perhaps anyone else, could have 
controlled. They are gone, and how much may have been 
lost to the world with them we shall never know, for they 
were among the choicest of their kind. 

Where shall wisdom be found and where is the place of 
understanding? Surely it should be where the pressure of 
interests is lowest, where passions should be least inflamed, 
where men are most free to think and write their own 
thoughts, where the anxieties of the present do not exclude 
the contemplation of the past and drawing therefrom a 
horoscope of the possibilities of the future. These condi- 
tions ought to be most nearly fulfilled in our universities, 
colleges and other seats of higher learning, so far as they 
are free from political and financial pressure; and in the 
experience of the writer they are in this country far more 
free than is sometimes supposed. The cases of interference 
with the expression of opinion have been rare, and have 
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been met with the kind of protest that shows how rare they 
are. Such an institution lives not for its day alone, but to 
train future pilots, and for the light it may give to those 
who must navigate shoals where others have been wrecked. 


APPENDIX ONE 


ACADEMIG FREEDOM 


Tue war has brought to the front in academic life many 
questions which are new, or present themselves to many 
people in a new light. One of these is liberty of speech on 
the part of the professor; and it seems a not unfitting time 
to analyze the principles involved, and seek to discover 
their limitations. In so doing I shall deal only with higher 
education—that is with universities and colleges. 
Experience has proved, and probably no one would now 
deny, that knowledge can advance, or at least can advance 
most rapidly, only by means of an unfettered search for 
truth on the part of those who devote their lives to seeking 
it in their respective fields, and by complete freedom in 
imparting to their pupils the truth that they have found. 
This has become an axiom in higher education, in spite of 
the fact that a searcher may discover error instead of truth, 
and be misled, and mislead others, thereby. We believe 
that if light enough is let in, the real relations of things will 
soon be seen, and that they can be seen in no other way. 
Such a principle, however, does not solve the actual prob- 
lems, because the difficulty lies in the application; and for 
that purpose one must consider the question in various as- 
pects. One must distinguish between the matters that fall 
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within and those that lie outside of the professor’s field of 
study; then there is a difference in the professor’s position 
in his class-room and beyond it. These two cross divisions 
raise four distinct problems that may profitably be dis- 
cussed in succession. 

The teaching by the professor in his class-room on the 
subjects within the scope of his chair ought to be abso- 
lutely free. He must teach the truth as he has found it and 
sees it. This is the primary condition of academic freedom, 
and any violation of it endangers intellectual progress. In 
order to make it secure it is essential that the teaching in 
the class-room should be confidential. ‘This does not mean 
that it is secret, but that what is said there should not be 
published. If the remarks of the instructor were repeated 
by the pupils in the public press, he would be subjected to 
constant criticism by people, not familiar with the subject, 
who misunderstood his teaching; and, what is more impor- 
tant, he would certainly be misquoted, because his remarks 
would be reported by the student without their context or 
the qualifications that give them their accuracy. Moreover, 
if the rule that remarks in the class-room shall not be re- 
ported for publication elsewhere is to be maintained, the 
professor himself must not report them. Lectures open to 
the public stand on a different footing; but lectures in a 
private class-room must not be given by the instructors to 
the newspapers. That principle is, I believe, observed in all 
reputable institutions. 

This brings us to the next subdivision of the inquiry, the 
freedom of the professor within his field of study, but out- 
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side of his class-room. It has been pointed out that he 
ought not to publish his class-room lectures as such in the 
daily press. That does not mean a denial of the right to 
publish them in a book, or their substance in a learned 
periodical. On the contrary, the object of institutions of 
learning is not only the acquisition but also the diffusion of 
knowledge. Every professor must, therefore, be wholly 
unrestrained in publishing the results of his study in the 
field of his professorship. It is needless to add that for the 
dignity of his profession, for the maintenance of its privi- 
leges, as well as for his own reputation among his fellows, 
whatever he writes or says on his own subject should be 
uttered as a scholar, in a scholarly tone and form. This is a 
matter of decorum, not of discipline; to be remedied by a 
suggestion, not by a penalty. 

In troublous times much more serious difficulty, and 
much more confusion of thought, arise from the other half 
of our subject, the right of a professor to express his views 
without restraint on matters lying outside the sphere of his 
professorship. This is not a question of academic freedom 
in its true sense, but of the personal liberty of the citizen. 
It has nothing to do with liberty of research and instruc- 
tion in the subject for which the professor occupies the 
chair that makes him a member of the university. The fact 
that a man fills a chair of astronomy, for example, confers 
on him no special knowledge of, and no peculiar right to 
speak upon, the protective tariff. His right to speak about 
a subject on which he is not an authority is simply the 
right of any other man, and the question is simply whether 
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the university or college by employing him as a professor 
acquires a right to restrict his freedom as a citizen. It seems 
to me that this question can be answered only by again con- 
sidering his position in his class-room and outside of it. 

The university or college is under certain obligations to 
its students. It compels them to attend courses of instruc- 
tion, and on their side they have a right not to be compelled 
to listen to remarks offensive or injurious to them on sub- 
jects of which the instructor is not a master—a right which 
the teacher is bound to respect. A professor of Greek, for 
example, is not at liberty to harangue his pupils on the 
futility and harmfulness of vaccination; a professor of eco- 
nomics, on Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare; or a pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, on the tenets of the Catholic Church. 
Everyone will admit this when stated in such extreme 
forms; and the reason is that the professor speaks to his 
class as a professor, not as a citizen. He speaks from his 
chair, and must speak from that alone. The difficulty lies 
in drawing the line between that which does and does not 
fall properly within the professor’s subject; and where the 
line ought to be drawn the professor can hardly claim an 
arbitrary power to judge, since the question affects the 
rights both of himself and his students. But serious friction 
rarely arises, I believe, from this cause, and a word of 
caution would ordinarily be enough. 

The gravest questions, and the strongest feelings, arise 
from action by a professor beyond his chosen field and 
outside of his class-room. Here he speaks only as a citizen. 
By appointment to a professorship he acquires no rights 
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that he did not possess before; but there is a real difference 
of opinion to-day on the question whether he loses any 
rights that he would otherwise enjoy. The argument in 
favor of a restraining power on the part of the governing 
boards of universities and colleges is based upon the fact 
that by extreme, or injudicious, remarks that shock public 
sentiment a professor can do great harm to the institution 
with which he is connected. That is true, and sometimes a 
professor thoughtlessly does an injury that is without jus- 
tification. If he publishes an article on the futility and 
harmfulness of vaccination, and signs it as a professor in a 
certain university, he leads the public to believe that his 
views are those of an authority on the subject, approved by 
the institution and taught to its students. If he is really a 
professor of Greek, he is misleading the public and mis- 
representing his university, which he would not do if he 
gave his title in full. 

In spite, however, of the risk of injury to the institution, 
the objections to restraint upon what professors may say 
as citizens seem to me far greater than the harm done 
by leaving them free. In the first place, to impose upon the 
teacher in a university restrictions to which the members 
of other professions, lawyers, physicians, engineers, and so 
forth, are not subjected would produce a sense of irritation 
and humiliation. In accepting a chair under such condi- 
tions a man would surrender a part of his liberty ; what he 
might say would be submitted to the censorship of a board 
of trustees, and he would cease to be a free citizen. The 
lawyer, physician, or engineer may express his views as 
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he likes on the subject of the protective tariff; shall the 
professor of astronomy not be free to do the same? Such a 
policy would tend seriously to discourage some of the best 
men from taking up the scholar’s life. It is not a question 
of academic freedom, but of personal liberty from con- | 
straint, yet it touches the dignity of the academic career. 

That is an objection to restraint on freedom of speech 
from the standpoint of the teacher. There is another, not 
less weighty, from that of the institution itself. If a uni- 
versity or college censors what its professors may say, if it 
restrains them from uttering something that it does not ap- 
prove, it thereby assumes responsibility for that which it 
permits them to say. This is logical and inevitable, but it is 
a responsibility which an institution of learning would be 
very unwise in assuming. It is sometimes suggested that the 
principles are different in time of war; that the governing 
boards are then justified in restraining unpatriotic expres- 
sions injurious to the country. But the same problem is 
presented in war time as in time of peace. If the university 
is right in restraining its professors, it has a duty to do so, 
and it is responsible for whatever it permits. There is no 
middle ground. Either the university assumes full respon- 
sibility for permitting its professors to express certain opin- 
ions in public, or it assumes no responsibility whatever, and 
leaves them to be dealt with like other citizens by the public 
authorities according to the laws of the land. 

All this refers, of course, to opinions on public matters 
sincerely uttered. If a professor speaks in a way that re- 
veals moral obliquity, he may be treated as he would on 
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any other evidence of moral defect; for character in the 
teacher is essential to the welfare of the students. 

Every human attempt to attain a good object involves 
some compromise, some sacrifice of lesser ends for the 
larger ones. Hence every profession has its own code of 
ethics designed to promote its major objects, and entailing 
restrictions whose importance is often not clear to out- 
siders. But for the teachers in American universities and 
colleges the code of professional ethics does not appear to 
have been thoroughly developed or to be fully understood 
either by teachers or trustees. That result requires time, 
and for this reason few difficulties arise in institutions that 
have had a long and gradual growth. 

Surely abuse of speech, abuse of authority and arbitrary 
restraint and friction would be reduced if men kept in mind 
the distinction between the privilege of academic freedom 
and the common right of personal liberty as a citizen, be- 
tween what may properly be said in the class-room and 
what in public. But it must not be forgotten that all liberty 
and every privilege imply responsibilities. Professors should 
speak in public soberly and seriously, not for notoriety or 
self-advertisement, under a deep sense of responsibility for 
the good name of the institution and the dignity of their 
profession. They should take care that they are understood 
to speak personally, not officially. When they so speak, and 
governing boards respect their freedom to express their 
sincere opinions as other citizens may do, there will be little 
danger that liberty of speech will be either misused or cur- 
tailed. 


APPENDIX TWO 


AN EXAMPLE FROM THE EVIDENCE 
OF HISTORY 


Harvard Tercentenary 


President Lowell gave this address at the Harvard Tercentenary Con- 
ference of Arts and Sciences on Monday, September 7, 1936. The paper 
was in the symposium on “Factors Determining Human Behavior.” 


WHEN asked to illustrate from political history the prin- 
ciples brought out in this symposium on “Factors Deter- 
mining Human Behavior,” I felt that, whoever might be 
learned and discerning enough to do so, it was wholly im- 
possible for me. The utmost I could do would be to take 
some specific method of attaining a political result and de- 
scribe a particular case of its use; and in doing so I am 
stating nothing that is not perfectly well known. 

Anyone who observes the habits of animals and birds 
can hardly fail to be impressed by how well, in most cases, 
they are fitted to attain the three main objects of their 
lives—getting food, not being food for others, and rearing 
their young. Nor is this, like the case of those insects whose 
habits have remained the same from geologic ages, the re- 
sult of an instinct fully developed with the creature; for 
their behavior sometimes changes greatly if the conditions 
in which they live are altered—as, for example, when the 
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rats in Jamaica became arboreal after the introduction of 
the mongoose. Ordinarily, the habitat and the physical 
powers of their wild enemies, and hence their own danger, 
change little, so that they have not much adjustment to 
make; but when man comes on the scene it is different, and 
yet they learn with no little rapidity the increasing range of 
his firearms, and the protection to be found in his sanc- 
tuaries. 

All this is so true that naturalists tell us they would rarely 
find it possible, if consulted by their wild friends, to give 
them advice about improving their mode of life in these 
respects. They admit that they could not by logical thought 
suggest a much better code of conduct than these creatures 
have worked out for their own guidance. And yet we do 
not suppose that such habits have been formed on any con- 
sistent and comprehensive plan. They have been the re- 
sult of adapting their action to meet this, that, and the 
other difficulty as it arose; and when the environment has 
been such that their various needs could be met by lines of 
conduct not seriously interfering with one another, there has 
developed a consistent and harmonious pattern of behavior. 
If not, such a pattern could not be formed, and the crea- 
ture would have had to find some other habitat or dis- 
appear altogether. Of course those that have survived are 
the ones that have found such an adjustment possible. 

This does not mean that the system of life so evolved is 
perfect for each of the objects to be attained, but that it is 
good enough for all of them to produce a self-consistent 
whole; and the method of its formation is virtually that of 
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trial and error. A naturalist with whom I was conversing 
on this subject some time ago agreed that most of the higher 
animals could in this way work out patterns of behavior 
well adapted to their needs, and had done so; but he added 
that man could not. Is the last statement always true, or 
do men, by conscious and intentional attempts to attain 
immediate ends, sometimes develop a harmonious system 
which they neither desired nor foresaw? In asking this 
question we must bear in mind that with animals persistent 
courses of action produce habits, with men they produce 
institutions and all the associated ideas (called by Pareto 
“derivations” ) that gather about them. The institution that 
I shall use as an illustration is that of the British parlia- 
mentary system, whereby the House of Commons is con- 
trolled by the ministry of the day, itself composed of the 
leaders of a party organization entrusted with power as the 
result of a general election. Any one who has tried to teach 
the actual working of modern governments will have recog- 
nized that of England as the easiest to explain because it is 
rational. Mark! I am speaking of function, not structure. 
The structure, that is, the legal form of the English gov- 
ernment, is highly complex, and there seems to be no desire 
among statesmen to make it less so. When the Board of 
Education was established, nearly forty years ago, it was 
criticized on the ground that a single executive head would 
be more in accord with present practice; but the Duke of 
Devonshire, with that transparent frankness that caused 
him to yawn in the middle of his own speeches, remarked 
that although the point was mooted when the bill was first 
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prepared, he quite admitted that he was unable to recollect 
the reasons which weighed in favor of a board rather than 
a secretary of state, but added that it was’ perfectly well 
understood there would be no real board at all. 

I propose to show that such an object was by no means 
contemplated by the men who brought it about; that it 
was in fact quite contrary to their theories of government ; 
that the steps they took were consciously and rationally 
taken to meet certain immediate needs without a thought 
of possible ultimate consequences; but that they naturally 
led to the system finally evolved. 

Let us recall the framework of the English political sys- 
tem at the beginning of the eighteenth century. For our 
present purpose a very general statement will suffice, since 
only with the large outlines shall we deal. After the long 
struggle for power in the preceding century—running 
through the execution of the King and the abolition of the 
monarchy, the revulsion that followed, and the attempt of 
James II to increase the royal power which ended in his 
flight and the Revolution of 1688—after all these events 
the legal situation became singularly stable. The independ- 
ence of the courts, their authority to decide what the law 
is and how it shall be applied in particular cases, was im- 
plicit in the Revolution and completed by the Act of Settle- 
ment, nor did it change during the whole evolution of the 
parliamentary system. In fact, as Freeman pointed out, the 
subsequent growth of the conventions on which that system 
rests could not have taken place until the supremacy of the 
law had been firmly established. 
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- The new monarchy enjoyed prerogatives, not, indeed, so 
great as those claimed by James II, and not exactly defined 
in every detail, but still fairly precise in their general scope. 
They included the central administration, with the selec- 
tion and direction of the agents by which the government 
was to be carried on; and from a purely legal point of view 
these prerogatives have remained substantially unchanged 
to the present day. The legislative power was vested in 
parliament, composed of king, lords, and commons; and, 
save for a shearing of the power of the House of Lords in 
the present century, this also has remained legally un- 
changed ever since. The essential progress has been in the 
methods of exercising these permanent legal powers where- 
by the whole nature of the system has in fact been radically 
transformed. Let us look at the process by which this has 
been brought to pass. 

By 1702 the childless king had evidently only a short 
time to live, and the one remaining successor provided by 
the revolutionary act was an elderly widow whose last child 
had died the year before. Obviously some new provision 
must be made for filling the throne, and this was done in 
favor of the Hanoverian family by the Act of Settlement 
of that year. In that Act various provisions were inserted 
for the conduct of public affairs under the new sovereigns; 
one of them, designed to prevent the monarch from obtain- 
ing an undue influence over the House of Commons, for- 
bade anyone holding an office of place or profit under the 
crown from having a seat there. It was clearly based on 
the principle of the separation of powers; as was also a 
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standing order of the House, adopted about the same time, 
that proposals for expenditure should be received only on 
the recommendation of the crown. This last, although by 
no means so intended, later proved important in securing 
the control of the cabinet over parliament, and has re- 
mained to the present day. But the provision excluding 
the ministers of state from sitting in the Commons after 
the death of Queen Anne was seen to involve a practical 
difficulty because the appropriations they needed and the 
measures they desired had to be explained to the members, 
and the easiest way of doing so was to follow the practice 
that had grown up of speaking from their seats in the 
House. Therefore the Act of Settlement was amended in 
the early years of Queen Anne’s reign to permit them to 
be elected and sit there. Clearly this was not done with 
any idea that it would change the generally accepted prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers, but as an immediate con- 
venience—a case of meeting a present difficulty by an ac- 
tion purposely taken to overcome it, and no more. 

At that period the crown, in theory and largely in prac- 
tice, selected its ministers, like all its other servants, as it 
pleased; but, since the assent of parliament for appro- 
priations and legislation was essential, it became more 
and more needful that the ministers should be able to 
obtain that assent, and therefore to lead a majority in the 
House. Hence men with divergent political views and am- 
bitions strove to acquire or retain the great offices of State 
by being the leaders in parliament—in short by controlling 
the House of Commons, which began to be a battlefield for 
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and against the ministers. This developed into a recognized 
practice during the long administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Not that continuous political parties in office and 
opposition were yet developed. That came later. But there 
were groups and factions fighting for power, with their 
constant struggles in the House. So action and reaction 
were equal and opposite; the House acquiring a decisive 
influence over the composition of cabinets and the minis- 
ters striving to gain power over its members. All of which 
was done, not with any conscious design of changing the 
method of government, but in each case with a view—a dis- 
tinct, intelligent purpose—of accomplishing an immediate 
object; and the process went on until very gradually the 
present system was evolved. 

That system is singularly self-consistent and harmonious 
in its operation, more so than any other now existing or 
perhaps than ever did exist. Whether it will tend in the 
long run to the greatest welfare of the British people is a 
different question with which we are not here concerned ; 
but it works smoothly. Through an alternation in power 
of the competing parties, determined by the majority in 
the House of Commons—which when formed is in turn 
directed by a body of party leaders in the cabinet—it gives 
effect to the popular will with great speed and very lit- 
tle friction; with much talk no doubt, but practically no 
violence. Whether statesmen could have excogitated such 
a system in advance, how nearly they would have hit upon 
it if they had tried, and how well they would have been 
pleased with it when found, are interesting questions. But 
in fact the present parliamentary system was not in accord 
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with the preconceived ideas of Englishmen at the time it 
was being evolved, and even when it was well on its way 
toward its final goal. That it was, indeed, quite inconsistent 
with their theories on the subject, and destined to reverse 
them, must now be shown. 

The disturbances of the seventeenth century gave rise in 
England to many treatises on government, some of them 
describing imaginary communities, others discussing the 
~ basic conditions of political society, but all dealing essen- 
tially with the source of power rather than the relation to 
each other of constituted authorities. For our purpose they 
throw no significant light on the origins of the parliamen- 
tary system. The latest, and the one that has had the 
greatest influence, was published after the Revolution of 
1688 by John Locke in his Two Treatises on Government ; 
but these also have a general character, and although he 
assumes the separation of legislative and executive power 
(Opening of Bk. II, chap. XII), he does not discuss the 
matter, or explain why it is important and how it is to be 
carried out. 

In the eighteenth century, however, there were three 
systematic portrayals of the actual, or what was supposed 
to be the actual, system of government in England, by a 
Frenchman, a Swiss, and an Englishman; the two for- 
eigners having lived in England, and the third being a 
barrister, professor, member of parliament, and justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, were singularly well qualified, 
therefore, to know both the theory and practical working 
of the British constitution. 

The first of these is by the Baron de Montesquieu, whose 
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celebrated Esprit des Lois appeared in 1748, after the 
struggle of ministers and prospective ministers to retain or 
acquire control of the House of Commons was well devel- 
oped. He had spent two years in England during Wal- 
pole’s administration, was a friend of Lord Chesterfield, 
and should have been familiar with the existing conditions 
in English public life. Chesterfield, indeed, in his letters to 
his son, shows that he understood perfectly well the actual 
relation of ministers to the management of the House and 
the election of its members (Letters co_xvm and ccLxxvt). 
The Esprit des Lois is a curious mixture of fact and 
fancy, of description and theory, and the examples he gives 
seem rather illustrations of his principles than the ground 
of their formation. 

The important chapter for our purpose is that entitled 
“De la constitution d’Angleterre,” and, although the ac- 
count contained therein takes the form of what the institu- 
tions of a state should be in order to maintain the liberty of 
the citizen, it is obvious that he meant to describe those of 
England. Here it is that he sets forth the doctrine of the 
separation of the executive, legislative, and judicial powers 
as essential, showing no suspicion of the growing connec- 
tion of the first two through the position of the ministers in 
parliament. The chapter ends, indeed, with the remark: 
“It is not for me to examine whether the English actually 
enjoy this liberty or not; for me it is enough that it is 
established by their laws, and I look no farther.” It would 
be more accurate to say that the laws, written and tradi- 
tional, establish the separate existence of the crown and the 
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houses, but neither provide that in actual operation they 
shall not be under common control, nor place any impedi- 
ments in the way of their being so. 

For a time the Esprit des Lois was not well received 
in France, but people in England were enthusiastic about 
it, and especially about the remarks on their government. 
They do not seem to have recognized that Montesquieu’s de- 
scription of the British system was no longer true of the actual 
conditions, or that his basic theory of the separation of the 
legislative and executive functions was in practice being 
outgrown; for they still clung to the conceptions of the 
glorious Revolution of 1688. 

Not less notable, though perhaps less surprising, was the 
success of the Swiss DeLolme’s book on the English Con- 
stitution, which was published in Amsterdam in 1771, with 
an English edition in the following year. It is essentially a 
eulogy of the British government on the conventional lines; 
for he writes (chap. X) of the promotion of liberty by the 
separation of the legislative and executive authority, and 
treats as one of the excellencies of the system (chap. IV) 
the fact that the laws are initiated, not by the crown or 
ministers, but by the members of parliament—a condition 
that in his sense had long ceased to be true. Obviously he 
had no more idea than Montesquieu of the change taking 
place in the relations between the ministers and the com- 
mons, although it had progressed further in the years be- 
tween the publication of their books. DeLolme goes on to 
remark (Bk. II, chap. XVII, p. 375) that English liberty 
is due to the impossibility of the leaders in parliament “in- 
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vading and transferring to themselves any branch of the 
executive authority”—although the question which of them 
should succeed in doing that very thing was what the lead- 
ers were all the time fighting about. Finally he tells us 
(pp. 477-478) that the English government will be no 
more, either when the crown shall become independent of 
the nation for its supplies, or when the representatives of 
the people begin to share in the executive authority. The 
first of these has not happened; the second, at the very 
time he wrote, was, through the connection with the minis- 
ters, proceeding constantly. 

Men prominent in English public life spoke highly of 
this work, although, had they thought about the matter, 
they could hardly have failed to perceive that one of the 
cardinal points of DeLolme’s whole theory, the sharp sepa- 
ration of the executive and legislative powers, had long 
ceased to exist. But conceptions outlast the foundations on 
which they are built, and statesmen unused to analytic 
thought beyond their own province may well repeat, and 
suppose that they believe, a statement clearly no longer 
true, as may be seen from the third, and in this respect the 
most strange, of the writings to be cited. 

Sir William Blackstone, then a barrister and afterwards 
a judge, lectured at Oxford on the Common Law, and in 
1765 published his “Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land.” It was a masterly production, which has been read 
more widely and longer than any other legal work in coun- 
tries where the common law prevails. In this great book he 
included the laws relating not only to civil rights but also 
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to the public authorities; and if he had confined himself 
strictly to the law his statements would have been per- 
fectly correct; for, as we have seen, the legal powers of the 
organs of the British government have changed very little 
since the revolutionary settlement. But Blackstone strove 
both to expound the laws of England and to justify them, to 
point out their excellence, their almost complete perfec- 
tion. The whole work concludes, indeed, with a naive re- 
mark: ‘We have taken occasion to admire, at every turn, 
the noble monument of ancient simplicity, and the more 
curious refinements of modern art. Nor have its faults been 
concealed from view; for faults it has, lest we should be 
tempted to think it of more than human structure.” 

In this spirit he described the distribution of power 
among the public authorities, and says (Bk. I, chap. II) 
“In all tyrannical governments, the supreme magistracy, 
or the right of making, and of enforcing the laws, is vested 
in one and the same man, or one and the same body of 
men; and wherever these two powers are united together, 
there can be no public liberty . . . With us, therefore, in 
England, this supreme power is divided into two branches; 
the one legislative, to wit, the parliament, consisting of 
king, lords, and commons; the other executive, consisting 
of the king alone.” He goes on (a few pages later) to ex- 
' plain why the crown should have a power of rejecting, but 
only of rejecting, a statute—a power, by the way, which 
became obsolete at the death of Queen Anne—for other- 
wise there would be a tendency to tyranny; and he pro- 
ceeds: “And herein indeed consists the true excellence of 
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the English government, that all the parts of it form a 
mutual check upon each other . . . Thus every branch of 
our civil polity supports and is supported, regulates and is 
regulated by the rest: for the two houses naturally drawing 
in two directions of opposite interest, and the prerogative in 
another still different from them both, they mutually keep 
each other from exceeding their proper limits; while the 
whole is prevented from separation, and artificially con- 
nected together by the mixed nature of the crown, which is 
a part of the legislature, and the sole executive magistrate.” 

In short, he accepted the current political philosophy of 
the day based upon conditions that had ceased to exist, and 
his contemporaries—even those in active political life—did 
the same. The men who guided the affairs of state worked 
out, by continual adaptation of actions to particular definite 
objects, a harmonious system the real nature of which few 
people understood until Bagehot explained it to them in the 
seventh decade of the nineteenth century. It may be stated 
of the makers of the British parliamentary government as 
has been said of Columbus, that when he started on his 
voyage he did not know where he was going, when he got 
there he did not know where he was, and when he got back 
he did not know where he had been; and yet he discovered 
America. Like his the action was intentional, and in its 
direct objects perfectly logical, but led naturally to results 
wholly unexpected. I think, therefore, the example of the 
British parliamentary system shows that with men, as with 
animals, a continual conscious adaptation to immediate 
objects may sometimes, if the conditions are favorable, lead 
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to a fully self-consistent and harmonious system which to 
the authors is quite unforeseen, which is not only very 
different from, but even quite inconsistent with, the theories 
(or, in the language of Pareto, the “derivations” ) that they 
retain continuously throughout the process. 

It may be interesting to observe the effect that the evolu- 
tion of English constitutional history has had on other 
peoples. In many ways the breach in thought between 
England and her American colonies took place in the reign 
of Queen Anne. One can trace it in literature, in religion, 
and above all in politics; for the doctrine of the separation 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers as an essen- 
tial for liberty, remained firmly embedded in the minds of 
the colonists. That they should not perceive the changes in 
the parliamentary system, the significance of which the 
English themselves did not grasp, is certainly not strange, 
the more so because the three writers already quoted, who 
were widely read here, insisted on that doctrine and gave 
no hint of any departure therefrom. Hence when the col- 
onies attained their independence, and set up governments 
of their own, they based them upon the principles they had 
inherited from the English revolutionary settlement, which 
were in fact well suited to the conditions of their life here, 
and have persisted to the present day. 

The effect in Europe was very different. When in the 
nineteenth century the older forms of monarchical rule 
were breaking down, and there was a demand for a large 
popular share in public affairs, men turned their eyes to 
England and saw a system that seemed to reconcile the 
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forces of progress and order, then much talked of as natu- 
rally opposed. It worked smoothly, maintained peace 
without interfering with liberty, and preserved continuity 
of administration with blocking change. In short, it ap- 
peared to do just what they wanted, and so became a model 
in the eyes of all men with liberal views. Save, therefore, 
for Switzerland, which like England had developed an in- 
digenous pattern of her own, it was copied in every Euro- 
pean state that introduced popular control of govern- 
ment. But in none of the larger ones, at least, did it produce 
the fruits of its native soil. For some reason, or for many 
different reasons, it did not function in the same way, and 
it proved by no means wholly satisfactory to the people 
who lived under it, in marked contrast to England, where 
the system—as a system—has been almost universally 
esteemed. 

The fact is that by a happy accident the parliamentary 
form of government proved well suited to the temperament 
of the English people. I call it an accident in the sense that | 
it was not intentionally designed. In any other sense it was 
not an accident, as the discovery of America by Columbus 
was not an accident. America was there, the English tem- 
perament was there; and if the immediate and very dif- 
ferent objects statesmen were striving for had not tended 
to produce a self-consistent system, one in harmony with 
the national genius, it would not have evolved as it did. It 
would in the course of its growth have been diverted into 
other forms, worse in the long run or better, but different 
and perchance not self-consistent at all. 
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In continental Europe, on the other hand, the plan did 
not grow by constant adaptation to particular needs, but 
was in general adopted as a model, without a thorough con- 
sideration of political conditions or national experience and 
temperament; and any system so adopted, whether copied 
or devised, is exposed to an ever-present difficulty, because 
unknown elements always enter into the problem whose 
importance cannot be ascertained. It is almost impossible 
to discover in advance what all these elements are and what 
are their mutual reactions. One is, indeed, liable to find 
that the factors set down as constants are in fact variables 
and as such functions of the other variables and of one 
another. For example, the whole operation of the parlia- 
mentary system depends upon the nature, the consistency, 
and the relations of the political parties. In England there 
are normally two, those of the government and the opposi- 
tion, not too far apart to be able to alternate peaceably in 
power. Out of these the system has grown; it has tended 
to strengthen them, and is in general accord with the popu- 
lar tendencies. But in all the larger continental states this 
has not been so, for there were, and where the system re- 
mains there still are, many political groups, some of them 
irreconcilable. Obviously that presents a very different con- 
dition, perhaps one not to be foreseen, but one that changes 
the nature of the problem. 

The object of this paper is not to discuss modern govern- 
ment, but merely to point out that men, like animals, may 
attain a self-consistent and harmonious system of conduct- 
ing their affairs by a process of striving for immediate 
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intentional objects, if the conditions happen to be such as 
to lead to a system of that kind; and this although the 
actors themselves do not contemplate it, or even if the result 
is quite contrary to their preconceived ideas. 
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